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THE TAMBORINE GIRL’S ADDRESS TO THE RISING SUN. 





WITH A PLATE. 


Hait! radiant orb of majesty divine 
Where, where was glory ever like to thine ? 
Again thou com’st with thy reviving powers, 
To cheer and gladden. this sad world of ours, 
Again with beams as pure and bright as ever, 
Thou glidest gently o’er yon sparkling river, 
While from each mount the shades of night fly fast, 
A golden circlet round their tops is cast, 
That slowly —still more slowly seems to creep, 
With brightening rays along the wooded steep, 
Till o’er them all thou com’st in power and might, 
Bursting with ten-fold glory on our sight. 
Oh! ’tis a cheering thought thou bring’st to me,; 
When no kind friend is near, save only thee— 
When forced from all I love afar to roam— 
From friends and kindred and from home—sweet home, 
Each morn as I behold thy first bright ray, 
That warns me to be up and on my way. 
I love to gaze upon it, for I know— 
(And ’tis ‘his thought that cheers me as I go—) 
I know that beam is shining bright and clear 
Upon that distant home, to me so dear, 
I turn to labor with a smile again, 
For I feel nearer to my loved ones then. 
And, oh! I will not thanklessly repine, 
For many, many blessings still are mine. 
I am not forced to wander far from thee— 
My own bright land, my sunny Italy— 
While I can look on thy unclouded skies, 
My lightened heart all other grief defies. 
I turn once more upon my weary way, 
To seek the labors of another day. 
Yes, I must break this soul-entrancing spell. 
One last—one lingering look! Farewell! farewell! 
M. H. R. 
OL: V1II—nNo, y. I 








YOLAND. 


THE GREYHOUND OF DESTINY. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH OF F. CHEVALIER. 





CHAPTER FIRST. 


THE HEIRESS. 





Owe of the most melancholy spectacles presented in the history of the fourteenth century, is the 
quarrel between John de Montfort and Charles de Blois, for the duchy of Bretagne, and the fierce 
war urged between these two rivals for the space of twenty years. Long histories have been written, 
voluminous records of the great personages who agitated Europe at that period; but one humble 
creature has always been omitted, although he, too, was not unimportant then, The individual 
to whom we refer is Yoland, the greyhound of the duke of Brittany, as will be seen in the following 
pages. 

It was the beginning of the year 1335, a few years before the death of the duke John, when this 
prince finding himself old and childless, atter having lost successively thiee wives, and not caring 
to leave his crown to his cousin, John de Montfort, had resolved to declare for his heir, his niece, 
Jane de Penthievre. He was therefore obliged to seek among the nobility of France and England 
a husband suitable for her. Many lords and knights had presented themselves as candidates for this 
honor, and the old duke now hesitated between Charles of Blois, nephew to the king of France, 
Charles d’ Evreux, son of the king of Navarre, and John Plantagenet, brother to the king of England. 
He had convoked the represent ttives of these three gentlemen at his chateau, at Nantes, where he 
was confined to his bed by illness. 

The day before the important decision was to be made, a scene took place in a room very neat 
that of the old king, of which he had but little suspicion, and which was to influence materially his 
determination. 

There was a large room lighted by Jong narrow windows, looking out on the Loire; the walls 
were hung with tapestry, representing sacred subjects ; the furniture consisted of a sculptured chest, 
a prayer-desk, surmounted by the arms of Bre'a sne, and some seats ornamented with silver fringes. 
In this room was seated an old lady in an arm chair ; on her left was a spinning-wheel, and at her 
feet, on a little stool, sat a young girl. Although her attitude was a humble one, yet the deference. 
maintained towards her by her aged companion, showed a superiority of rank on the part of the girl. 

This girl was Jane, countess of Penthievre and of Goélle, mistress of Avaugour and Mayenné, and 
future duchess of Bretagne. ‘The lady was her governess and baroness of Saint Yvon. 

Jane was hardly fourteen ; she was just beginning to grow handsome, and her pretty slight figure, 
her large, mild blue eyes, her long light hair, and her little feet, had not failed to attract the attention 
of the aspirants to her hand, as well as her magnificent dowry. 

She had placed herself in the position we have already described, in order to listen with attention 
to a communication about to be made to her by the baroness; her feet stretched out, her hands join- 
ed, her eyes raised, and her lips parted, she seemed to wait with impaticnce for the promised disclo- 
sure. 

After hesitating long, as if she were about to commit an error, the baroness inclined towards the 
pretty Jane, and placing her hand upon her soft hair, gazed upon her with a look of mingled emotion, 
doubt, and experience, with which oid people are apt to impress truths upon the young. “Jane,” 
said she, “ has your uncle spoken to you lately ?” 

« Why, baroness ? he speaks to me every morning, when I go to embrace him in his room.” 

«“ And what does he say when he embraces you?” 

“He says he loves me very much; that I am his only ¢ »nsolation in life; and yesterday he dis- 
tressed me very much by saying he cannot live long, und after his ceath sad things will happen, at 
which I cried so much that he sent me away.” 

“ Poor child!” ; 

« Do yuu think he is going to die ?” 

“I do not know, my child ; it may be so.” Then drawing the girl towards her, she placed her on 
her knees, saying—* listen, my child: since your uncle has not communicated his plans tu you, it 
remains for me to deit. Since your uncle has been sick. aid we have been in this place, have you 
not passed a very dull two months, su:rounded with noth:ng but meluncholy faces 1” 
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« Oh, yes! I am dreadfully tired of it. I often recollect with regret the merry times we used to 
have last year at the Louvre of Philip of Valois; lords and ladies, knights, and tournaments, and 
balls. Oh, that was a happy time.” 

The baroness could not help smiling at the enthusiasm Jane displayed in her recollections of the 
gay court, and making use of this recollection, as a favorable transition to the subject she wished to 
introduce, she asked, “ You have not forgotten all the young noblemen we met there, who paid us 
$0 many at’entions ?” 

+ T should be very ungrateful if I had.” 

« And of all those gentlemen which one do you recollect with the most pleasure ?” 

“Ah! baroness, you are very curious—the Duc d’ Anjou was very agreeable.” 

“ Too proud!” replied the baroness, knowing that the Duc d’ Anjou was only mentioned out of 
gratitude. 

“ My cousin of Savey dressed well, and used to compliment me a great deal on my own dress.” 

A contemptuous smile finished this sentence. The count of Savoy was apparently*not the favorite 
of Jane. 

« The sires Rohan and Leon would be delightful if one had a little less malice and the other a 
litle more.” 

In naming these four personages, Jane had imitated children, who, on seeing a basket of fruit, 
touch several kinds without taking them in order, to arrive by an evasive route at the best. 

Madame de Saint Yvon, who saw all this in the open, innocent countenance of her pupil, pe:- 
ccived that the best fruit was not yet taken from the basket. 

« Well,” said she, “ are those the only friends you recollect with any pleasure ?” 

“Oh, no!” Jane bent her head towards her governess. “ Do you wish tu know,” she whispered 
slowly, “the name of the chevalier whom I liked best of all? It was that young man who went 
with us to the Queen’s tournament, and sat by us all the time, and who complained of not being able - 
to enter the lists on account of his extreme youth ; and who received from his brother in compensa- 
tion the golden bracelet he had won.” 

« And who presented it to you so gracefully, saying that, if he were too young to be a combatant 
at the tournament, you were handsome enough to be queen of it.” 

“ And who, after that, was always with us at all the public ceremonies, so that at last he called 
me ‘ Jane,’ and I called him ¢ Charles.’ ” 

“ Charles de Blois?” 

«“ The very one!” 

“ Then you would be glad to see him again ?” 

“ Glad !—ah, what would I not give to see a gay young man once more, after living in this me- 
lancholy place so long.” 

“ Well! he is at Nantes!” 

« At Nantes?” 

“ He came yesterday—you will soon know for what purpose ; but he himself says he comes to 

“see you; and he has asked me to obtain permission to do so this morning.” 

«Can he not come without permission? We are not in prison here.” 

« He wishes to see you alone—that is—with me!” As she said this, the baroness watched nar- 
rowly Jane's every movement, who, nevertheless, replied with the greatest candor and innocence. 

“Does not Charles wish to see my uncle ?” 

“ He has seen him, my child.” 

At this moment they were interrupted by a knock atthe door. Jane started. Madame de Saint 
Yvon «id not stir. 

“Ts it he?” asked Jane, listening anxiously. 

“Tt is he.” And the baroness advancing to open the door, continued to fix her inquiring eyes 
upon Jane, whose countenance devoid of blushes, betrayed only childish joy. 


CHAPTER SECOND. 
THE INTERVIEW. 


Caances ne Beors entered pale, and trembling with emotion. Jane gaily presented him her fore- 
head to kiss, and the first compliments over, the baroness seated herself at her wheel, whilst the two 
yo ing persons conversed at a window. 

He had just reached his seventeenth year, and his firm step and dignified bearing contrasted strange- 
ly with his slender figure, his light hair, and his childish smile. His forehead was lofty, and his eyes 
betrayed a depth of thought unusual at his years. This struck Jane, who, ever since she had last 
seen him, had been still a child amused with toys; but he had learned to feel and act as aman. 
Their affection for each other was to her a childish intimacy ; but with him that affection had grown 
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with his growth, and strengthened with his strength, and now was of the nature of the ardent love 
of a man for a beautiful woman. Judge, then, of his happiness when his brother announced to him 
that his name was on the list of competitors for the hand of Jane de Penthievre. 

It will now be understood why he preferred coming in person to the castle of the old king, and 
not sending an ambassador, the plan pursued by the others. Let us return to the old apartment in 
the castle. 

« Did you expect me, Jane?” 

“ No more than I expected the Pope. The baroness was just informing me of your arrival at 
Nantes when you came in.” 

« You do not know then 

« What?” asked Jane, to the surprise of the count. 

“ Madame de Saint Yvon has not told you, then !” 

«She told me you were here. What else is there for her to tell me, Chailes? 

“ Has not your uncle told you, neither.” 

“Told me what?” asked Jane, in a tone which proved to Charles that she, as yet, was ignorant 
of his intentions. 

“So much the better!” replied he; “I am come here to have my fate decided, and I will begin by 
explaining yours to you.” 

“ My fate !” 

« Listen, Jane ; when we knew each other at Paris we were both children ; but I am no longer a 
child, and you will not be one long. Your uncle will not live much longer, Jane, and do you know 
who is to succeed him? It is yourself!” 

At this Jane looked frightened. 

“ Yes!” continued Charles, « before long you will be duchess of Brittany; but in order to give 
you a defender and a support, they are going to marry you.” 

“ Marry me!” cried Jane, with indignation; “and if I object to this plan ?”— 

“Tt seems you are not to be consulted, as you have not even yet been told that yoar future hus- 
band will be fixed upon to-morrow.” 

« To-morrow !—marry me !”’ exclaimed Jane, her hands clasped, and her eyes raised to heaven. 

“ You do not ask to whom!” replied Charles, in a tone half tender, half bitter. 

«To whom, then, Charles ?” 


” 





This “ Charles” went to his heart. He made her sit down by him, and, taking her hand, he spoke 


as follows, whilst the baroness kindly redoubled the noise of her wheel. ~« Jane, to-morrow at three 
o'clock the ambassadors of the three pretenders to your hand will assemble in your uncle’s room, 
who is to decide between them, The first is Charles d’ Evreux, son of Philip, king of Navarre.” 

Here Jane made a little grimace. Charles d’ Evreux was a child of five years old. 

«“ The second is John Plantagenet, count of Cornwall, brother of Edward the Third,” 

As this name was entirely unknown to her, Jane testified only her impatience to know the third. 

“ The third,” continued Charles, “ is myself!” 

«“ You !—Monseigneur!” These two words separated by a short silence, were uttered in very 
different ways. ‘T’he first eseaped spontancously ; it was the expression of anreflecting delight, with 
all the familiarity of childhood. But in the second there was a reserve—a womanly dignity—the 
« you” was the last word of the child, the “« Monseigneur” the first word of the woman, At once 
the change was perceptible in her manner towards him. This change alarmed Charles, but it need 
not; it was in his favor. 

“ Is the choice indiflerent to you !” asked he. 

“It cannot be. But I am ignorant of the pretensions of these three.” 

«The king of Navarre has no object but to increase the power of his house by an alliance with 
you. John Plantagenet wishes to serve the ambitious projects of his brother, the king of England. 
These men only consider your dowry and your vast possessions.” 

« And you?” asked Jane, timidly. 

“ As for myself, I despise your riches and your crown. I could wish to have you a sheperdess 
like Theodegilda, in order to seek you like king Caribert.” He threw himself at her feet and took 
her hand, assuring himself, by a hasty glance, that the baroness was not looking. 

At this moment a slight noise at the door caused them both to look round. 


CHAPTER THIRD. 
A THIRD PARTY. 


Janz quickly drew back her hand; the count stood up; and Madai..e de Saint Yvon stopper her 
wheel. ‘The latter, knowing that the duke often entered at that door, trembled violently. The ta- 
pestry moved gently, and a largo white greyhound entered At this the count and the baroness 


laughed. 
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« Yoland,” exclaimed Jane, running towards the fine animal, who, after an inquiring look at the Ee 
stranger, seated himself at the side of Jane, and by rabbing his head on her dress, licking her hands nae. & 
-and placing his fore paws on her chair, so as to give her a kiss on the forehead, betrayed his attach- , , 
ment to his young mistress. pt 

« You had not this fine creature with you at Paris,” asked Charles. ae 

“ He is only mine when my uncle chooses to let me have him; but he has only been here six 4 


months.” 
“It is quite a tale,” interrupted the baroness, for the first time. 
«“ Do relate it to me,” said Charles, turning to Jane, as if he were alone with her: 
Madame de Saint Yvon again busied herself with her wheel, though not without some little vexa- 
tion at being thus overlooked. Charles was caressing Yoland, and Jane playing with his gold collat. 4 
“Six months ago my uncle was in good health, and able to ride on horseback. One evening as Maem 
he was returning by Saint Pierre, he was met by a crowd of angry people hurrying to the river. An ea? 4} 
old woman was dragged along in the midst, and the cries ‘'I’o the water! tothe water! drown the ; 
witch !’ met his ears. ‘The poor creature made no resistance; but a little white dog, following her, 5 
uttered the most lamentable cries of distress. My unele, by ordering his followers to ery ‘ Give way of 
to the duke!’ soon succeeded in arresting the progress of the infuriated mob. ‘ Pardon! mercy ! ee 
noble lord,’ eried the woman, throwing herself at his horse’s feet. My uncle had her raised up, and ry 
inquired of her of what crime she was guilty. ‘They came to consult me concerning the future ; 
and I told them what I foreseen; but my pred’etion was of misfortune, and displeased them.’ My By t 
urcle commanded her to repeat the prediction. ‘Yes, Monseigneur, I will repeat it, even though a i 
P you should punish me more severely than your subjects would have done. Before many years a ; 
dreadful war will be waged in the duchy of Bretagne ; Leopards will come from the north to ravage 
the country even to Paris, where grazes the royal flock. Brother will kill brother under the same ae 
flag, and the purest flower of your nobility will he destroyed from the root!’ When this propheey oie 
was uttered, the people turned to my uncle, expecting to hear some dreadful punishment ordered for 
her, but the good old man only repl:ed, ‘ Please he: ven, you may be mistaken, and my people de- 
livered from this fury, as I now deliver you from theirs... And giving his horse the reins, be turned ; >| 
away. ‘Monseigneur,’ cried the sorceress, ‘ you have saved my life. This little dog is all I pos- 
sess. Take him; heretofore he has slept only on straw, but when once he has slept on ermine he 
will never wish to lie elsewhere, and will always belong to the duke of Bretagne. ‘Tell this to your 
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successol. ie 
“It was our Yoland,” continued Jane, “he followed my uncle home, and has been here ever *] 3 

since.” ae 
Charles de Blois listened to this recital with attention. He looked earnestly at the affectionate hy 


animal, as if he saw in him a mysterious agent of destiny. « He will never belong to any one but 
a duke of Bretagne,” repeated he, after a moment’s silence. And he began to caress him mechani- 
cally. Yoland, by his respectful and submissive gestures of attachment seemed to ask him to become 
his master, and a tear dropped from his eye, on the gold collar which encircled the dog’s slender 2 

throat. “ Nevertheless,”’ said Charles, as if ashamed of his weakness, “there is a surer method of ae i 

securing my happiness.” ey 4 
“ What is that?” asked Jane, in a voice so low that none but a lover could have heard it. oe 
“Tt is this. It may be that your uncle has not consulted vou in this affair, to be decided to-mor- 2 i | 

¢ 

' 
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row, because he believes you to be perfectly indifferent. If he knew the true state of the case, his af- = 
fection for you would surely ineline his decision towards the one you prefer.” 

“I will speak to him,” replied Jane, looking down, “ but in the meantime do not quarrel with Yo- 4 
land.” This was said in a tone of dissembied gravity, which yet did not conceal the joy she felt. #3 
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CHAPTER FOURTH, 
DESTINY. 


Amone the numerous superstitions prevalent among our ancestors, none was more universally 
credited than the “ second sight,” attributed to many persons and animals, and particularly to grey- ot 
hounds. ‘The good duke Join was a firm believer in this folly ; the adventure of the sorceress had Ki 
confirmed him in it, and the greyhound was now his oracle on all occasions. 4 

The morning after the occurrences we have related the old duke was just beginning to stir in his 5 
state bed, of red stuff, laden with heavy gold fringe. His first action was to make three signs of the “hee 
cross, and to utter as many prayers, then rising with an effort, he made a sign on the bed. Obedient 
to the signal, the greyhound started from his warm couch of ermine and cloth, and appeared before 
his master. ‘The duke took a large book of prayers, and opening it, he placed it on his knees, making q 
a sign to the dog to place his paw on some part of the page before him. This was repeated three Brae 
times. The letters poinied out by the dog were a V,a D, and an R. This disappointed the duke 
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‘The three competitors bore the names of Blois, Evreux, and Plantagenet, and the old man had hoped 
that the dog would have chosen one of their initials, and serve as a guide in the important choice to 
be made ; but the issue of this attempt seemed to foretell that the Holy Ghost rc fused him any assis:- 

ance. Then taking a long stick, the duke held it some inches from the ground, and commanded the 

dog to jump over it. Yoland jumped down from the bed, and prepared to obey. 

«“ Jump for Charles d’ Evreux.” The dog advanced, and then retired as if unwilling. 

The duke lowered the stick. “Jump forChules de Blois.” Yoland passed over without touch- 
ing the stick. 

The duke's eyes brightened. «Jump for John Plantagenet.” Yoland jumped into the air, but 
_as he descended he struck the stick from the weak hands of the duke. 

At this moment Jane came in. Yoland flew to meet her, and their mutual embraces delighted the 
old man. But he was surprised to find that she did not retire in a few moments, as was her custom. 
On the contrary, she came and sat down by him with much gravity. Determined to keep her pro- 
mise to Charles, June employed every ait in her power to induce her uncle to approach the subject 
so near her heart, but in vain. An hour passed in this manner, and her object was not accomplished. 

“ My child, will you leave me, I wish to be alone now.” 

Jane got up, and collecting all her courage for a last effort, said, “ Uncle, you spoke to me yester- 
day, and I did not wish to listen. I was wrong. 1am very sorry, but I am ready now to hear any 

-thing you may have to say.” 

Jobn who only saw in this a polite speech, taught her most likely by her governess, smiled kindly 
on her, and was going to speak, when the clock struck twelve. This was the hour appointed for 
his interview with the ambassadors. “ Come back this evening, my child, and you shall hear some- 
thing.’ 

The poor child left him in tears. Yoland no donbt understood her grief better than the duke, far 
he left him to follow he. 





CHAPTER FIFTH. 
THE VOICE OF GOD, 


Har an novr afterwards the duke, leaning on the shoulders of two esquires, and clad in his ducal 
robes, traversed a gallery of the castle, and reached the large room where his presence was awaited. 
In this apartment were seated the lords of Raiz-Leon and Tentiniac, and the count of Salysbury, am- 
bassadors of Jobn Plantagenet, Louis of Navarre, representing Charles d’ Evreux, and the count a’ 
Alencon with his nephew, Charles de Blois, They all rose when the duke entered, and accompanied 
him to his arm-chair. His two esquires placed themselves behind him, and his crown was laid on 
a cushion at his feet. 

But we must not omit to mention that Jane de Penthievre and her faithful Yoland were seated 
under a canopy, arranged so as to conceal them entirely, and yet not to prevent them from hearing 
all that was going on. 

After ordeiing all to be seated, the duke began in a weak and trembling voice. “ Monseigneurs, 
I have not long to live; and you all know it is not for myself that I convoke you. It is for my peo- 
ple, whom I love, and for whom I am anxious to conclude something advantageous, while I am yet 
able. I have had much advice on this subject, but none which I am disposed to follow. I, therefore, 
entreat you all, faithful friends and knights, to discuss this subject with me, seriously and advisedly.” 

The ambassadors, one by one, pleaded their respective causes. Many contradictory opinions were 
expressed, and many words employed to express very little, as is usual on such occasions, and after 
much time had been passed in this manner, the question remained as undecided as at first. 

Overcome with fatigue, both mental and physical, the good old duke was on the point of adjourn- 
ing the assembly, when Charles de Blois rose and spoke as follows :— Monseigneur, I beg pardon 
for troubling you any farther, after all that has been already said on all sides, but it seems te me that 
one important matter has been entirely omitted. The prerogatives of every one of us have been 
enumerated, Our castles, our fortresses, our revenues, the privileges of our crowns, our troops and 
our families, have been taken into strict account. We have considered the value of the duchy of 
Bretagne, but nothing has been said of Jane de Penthievre. In this affair, which concerns the hap- 
piness of her whole life, ought she to have no choice? Is she not old enough to take a part in our 
deliberations, at least to decide whom among us she prefers? And since you yourself, sire, seem 
unable to decide, should not that be the place of your niece ?” 

‘A smile of contempt appeared on every noble bearded face in the council chamber, and Charles 
de Blois seated himself. Moitified at his failure, and sick at heart, he accused Jane of having de- 
ceived him, and inwardly invoked chance, which alone appeared to have any weight with the old 
duke. And chance befriended him. 

During his speech Jane, with her arm round Yoland’s neck, had slightly pushed aside the curtain 
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so as to obtain a view of Charles de Blois, and in her agitation she pressed the dog to her side, who, 
at last, weary of his confinement, having his eyes fixed on Charles de Blois, whom alone he recog - 
nized in the crowd of strangers, walked slowly towards him, leaving Jane overcome with terror at this 
new interruption. All eyes were turned towards Yoland. The ambassadors considered it only an 
ordinary circumstances, but not so the duke. By an impatient gesture he imposed silence on the 
barons, and pointed to the dog, whose movements he watched with a religious attention. Yoland 
advanced slowly to the three ambassadors, smelt at each of them, and with a disdainful air, as if to 
say “ Not you,” he passed on to the count d’ Alencon. Here he wagged his tail, and mounting on 
the knees of Charles de Blois, placed his fore paws on his shoulder, and licked his face, to the as- 
tonishment of the assembled lords and noblemen. 

The duke rose, “ Charles de Chatillon, count of Blois, I choose you, before God and before men, 
for the husband of my niece, Jane de Penthievie, presumptive heiress to the duchy of Bretagne. 
Come and embrace your uncle.” 

Charles threw himself into the duke’s arms, and a cry of joy was heard behind the curtain. One 
month afterward-, te duke’s choice was publicly ratified by the states of Bretagne, and Charles and 
Jane were marticd in the presence of the king and the nobility of France. Unfortunately there was 
one whom it had not been thought necessary even to consult in this arrangement, and who, never- 
theless, thought himself entitled to their possessions ; and at the death of the duke, he fell heir to half 
of the possessions of Charles de Blois. 

The consequence was, the bloody war which bore their names, and which lasted more than twenty 
years, Historians say that the greyhound was Charles’s constant companion until the day of the 
battle of Auray, when he suddenly left his master’s side, and making his way from one squadron to 
another, reached John de Montfort, and placing his paws on his shoulder, caressed him as he had 
been in the habit of doing to his old master. 

An hour afterwards John de Montfort was victorious ; Charles de Blois dea‘lon the field of battle. 


BY MRS. S. Ae CUNNINGHAM, BOSTON, 








Srorms are abroad. The darken’d shore And upwards from the dark abyss, 
Re-echoes to the vcean’s roar, , Mounting the liquid precipice, 
Where with wild leap his waves arise, That tossing bark, with timbers stout, 
As though to brave the frowning skies; Shall bravely bear, and ride the tempest out. 
And reckless in their rage to sweep 
Down to the caverns dark and deep, For long ere then the stormy bird 
All that around their foamy crest Had utter’d forth her warning word, 
Confiding hang or tremble on their breast. With hali-spread wing and gutt’ral sound 
Seen from the dawn to hover round— 

Ah! in that hour of deadly strife, "T'was well—for caution timely woke, 
That hour, so prodigal of life, | Taught to sustain the fearful stroke, 
That hundreds, whom the morning’s breath | And as the elements assail 
Fed with bright hopes, are hush’d in death— To crest the wave, and triumph o’er the gale. 
Who shall abide? What skill can save ? 
What pow’r control the frantic wave, _ E’en thus, ere grief its tempest form, 
Which, like a monstrous serpent thrown, _ Be mine to brace me for the storm, 
Now darts to heay’n, then down to depths un- | Blessing the gentle voice that flows 

known? | To warn me of approaching woes— 

| Down, down with Fancy’s joyous sail ! 

There is a barque upon those tides, | Let all be ready for the gale— 
The hissing waters lash its sides, | Then though it come in fury driv’n, 
The howling winds are round it hurled— My heart shall fail not, nor its trust in Heav’n. 


But helm is fix’d, and sails are furl’d, Boston, Mass. 
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THE LAST OF THE CONESTOGOES. 


On blood alone intent, 
Men o’er her flowers regardless went ; 
Thro’ cedargreve and thicket green, 
The serried steel was glistening sheen ; 
Earth lay untilled ; the deadly chase 
Ceased not of that devoted race— 
Notrace the inquiring eye cou!d find, 
Save in the ruins left behind. 
Eastburn. 


Some of the deep recesses of our country have been marked as the curtained scenes of the darkest 
‘tragedies, and what nature seemed to envelope in the night of repose, man has tenanted with his 
deeds of cruelty and bloodshed. The Conestoga possesses but little of the picturesque scenery that 
arrests the passing traveller, and yei for olden reminiscences it claims a painful interest. Its wind- 
ing stream is shaded occasionally with bending foliage, and scattered mill seats, and small bridges, 
diversifying the view as you go up or descend the creek, The mill near the bridge, on the Colum- 
bia turnpike, is an ancient establishment, built originally by two German brothers, and like all their 
works, “ stark und danerhaft.” ‘I'urning from this to the left, the prospect displays on all sides the 
fertile and luxuriant country, called by some the garden of America, ‘T‘his quiet rural spot, with its 
verdure sloping to the stream’s edge, was not always so, History and tradition speak of other days. 
Conestoga Manor was once the Indian’s home, allotted by the white man, without “ the power of re- 
calling the gift at will or pleasure.” Arrows and other implements are frequently discovered in turn- 
ing up the soil, and the curious eye can still trace vestiges of their haunts. The Conestogoes were 
the remains of a tribe of the Six Nations. ‘Towards the English they had always manifested the 
most friendly dispositions, and were accustomed to present them with many proofs of their good 
will. They entered into a treaty of friendship with the first Proprietary, William Penn, which was 
to last “ as long as the sun should shine or the waters run into the rivers.” This treaty had continued 
inviolate, yet they gradually diminished in numbers, and relinquished portions of their lands for an 
equivalent, until their borders were straitened, and then they had assigned to them the Manor of 
Conestoga, of which “they might not be dispossessed.” The neighboring settlers regarded them as 
friends, and they were known as a quiet, inoflensive people. 

It has always been noticed, that an approximation of whites to Indian settlements, causes the latter 
to decrease, and such a diminution was soon visible at the Manor. They insensibly lessened, until 
only twenty persons constituted this once flourishing tribe. Shehaes was the patriarch of his people, 
and as a venerated father, he was the cownseller of his nation. His noble form remained unbent, 
though age was there; and his fine expressive eye lighted up his care-worn physiognomy, spoke of 
the intelligence within. And when arzeyed in the warrior’s costume, decked in all the insignia of 
gone-by days, with the youthful Wasekota by his side, the bitterness of departed greatness was known, 
softened by a father’s hope and pride—his only child—the stay of his years. Already he rested on 
his muscular arm, and felt new life coursing through his veins. He delighted to talk of other times, 
before the clearings began, befure the hunting grounds were bounded, when ranging at pleasure, his 
countrymen pursued their prey, fearless of trespassing on the white man’s svil. He has seen their 
magnificent trees levelled and borne away, those that for ages had braved the wintry storm, towering 
with their lofty branches far above the young saplings, which now stood solitary in the forest ground. 
Fleet as a courser, Shehaes had traversed the county in every direction, and foremost in expeditions 
of danger and difficulty, he had been acknowledged the great chief of his tribe. Now a village of a 
few wigwams was his abode, the woods near the creek his hunting lands, and his streams—Cones- 
toga creek. But Shehaes was not discontented nor gloomy. At times he felt these changes, and 
then his burdened spirit seemed ready to burst the inthralments that fettered him, like the net en- 
closing the mighty elephant. Again he would take with true cordiality the hand that aided him, to 
preserve, at last, the semblance of better days, He regarded Penn as his brother ; and as he attached 
no censure to the English for possessing their lands, neither treachery nor deceit thus far existed 
among them. 

Time and its fortuitous events, had brought about this state of things, and Shehaes was settling 
down in the belief that his bones would rest quietly on the banks of the creek, and that the white man 
would never harm the remnant of his people. He could now take a view of their little domain with- 
out leaving his hut, but it was sufficient for all their purposes, and even more, for they imparted from 
the surplus of their few simple wants to others. Visits were exchanged with the near settlers, and 
fiom this sociability some of the arts and comforts of civilization crept into the uibe. Shehaes’s own 
wigwam possessed a few appendages and decorations foreign to the Indians, His wife, Ampata, 
was a lovely and gentle being, altogether different from her people. She had lived among the En- 

glish, and understood well the care of a household. She was instructed in reading and writing, and 
@s Shehaes was also acquainted with these arts, they in many ways aided their people in their tans- 
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actions, Wasekota was noticed while yet a small boy, by a family in the vicinity, and after much 

rsuasion from the children of Mr. Heathcote, he was permitted to visit them whenever he wished, 
and his aptitude for learning was so great that he ofteu remained for days together with his new 
friends. Mrs, Heathcote was an uncommon woman; and to a strong mind she joined a degree of 
cultivation rarely known among those with whom she associated, at least in those days. Blanche 
was the favorite child of the family. Educated at hume, beneath her mother’s eye she was training 
in the simplicity of early childhood, and like her own fair garden flowers, she was daily unfolding 
new beauties, Her dark complexion and style of countenance bespoke, at first glance, French ex- 
traction, while the peculiar character of Buglish beauty prevailed. Perhaps it was this deep tinge 
that gave Blanche favor among the Indians, 

The visits of the family to the neighbors were frequent. No homestead was resorted to as often 
as Mr. Heathcote’s. His dwelling had more comforts than most others, and the arrangement of his 
grounds bore witness to his industry. He had, with great care, brought some of his building mate- 
rials fram England, as it was his intention that his adopted country should remind him of home. 
His plans were not completed, and one end of the building, skirted by a wood, bore the appearance 
of a log house. This side contained the usual sitting room. There, according to the custom of those 
days of simplicity, the rites of hospitality were bestowed, the stranger was not unrefreshed, but “ bade 
to stay,” while friends were cordially greeted. ‘The Conestogocs often met here. The open, honest 
faces of its inmates inspired confidence, and if advice was asked, Mr. Heathcote was always ready to 
assist them. Sometimes they apprehended danger from the whites. The good Shehaes with almost 
a prophetic spirit, would look forward and from their quiet repose prognosticate a gathering cloud. 
He said, “ my spirit is burdened with a weight—darkness is around my path.” Ampata sought to 
dispel this disquietude, but taking his boy he would wander up the creek to the deepest solitude, and 
there unburden his sorrows. ‘These gloomy moments passed away, and Shehaes was again engaged 
on his accustomed grounds. Ampata loved Blanche as her child, and whenever she made curious 
articles, she brought her over, and in this way instructed her in many of theirIndian arts. Blanche 
was always accompanied by her mother, and thus a mutual friendship became firmly established. 
Each gave to the other the best offering, and what the white man at first gave with great condescen- 
sion, he afterwards considered it a privilege to bestow. The virtues of this Indian family would have 
conferred honor on any nation. A band of Indians, friendly to the Conestogves, visited the Manor, 
and while there, apprising Shehaes of hidden danger, entreated him to remove into their territory. 
He had almost consented, when his friends assured him there existed no cause for alarm. “ Their 
presents to Penn had been sent and accepted, with tokens of continued amity and protection.” The 
superstition of the people seemed awakened by things unusual in nature’s archives, speaking in a 
mute way to take heed, “ as a book where men may read strange matters.” Trees had been grafted 
with care, and they remained as before. Plants drooped, untouched by the summer’s sun, and bent 
to the ground. Rare flowers, which the women sought to rear, wore a pale sickly hue. To these 
casual events, a meaning was attached, which a little philosopy might have dispelled. Wasekota 
heeded not these forebodings. A new existence had opened for him since his intercourse with the 
English. He loved his people enthusiastically, bat his noble, daring spirit, soared above these 
thoughts; and great in all, he harbored no suspicions. These omens of evil were disregarded by him. 
His pathway led through Elysian fields, and the buoyancy of youth dispelled every mist. Mr. Heath- 
cote was becoming more and more attached to his protegé; and twice was indebted to him for the 
preservation of his life. Once, returning from a journey, his route lay through an extensive woods, 
Suddenly he was surprised by a party of Indians, hostile to the whites, and before he could take any 
measures for safety, they surrounded him. Wasekota was known to the chief, as Shehaes was his 
fiiend. He entreated for the safe passing of Mr. Heathcote, and instead of taking him a_ prisoner, 
they suffered him to depart. Again, in fording a river, Mr, Heathcote was thrown from his horse, 
and carried down the stream. In a moment Wasekota plunged into the current, and saved his bene- 
factor’s life. The gratitude of his family knew no bounds. Had Wasekota been willing to accept 
recompense, his utmost wishes could have been gratified, but his own heart rewarded him, and this 
approval his father taught him to value above all other. Blanche said all that a sister might say ; 
perhaps, more, and as her dark eye kindled, her watchful mother thought she saw an unusual in- 
terest. But there was acause. Blanche was devoted to her father, and as she was thanking his 
deliverer, her thanks were mingled with admiration for his prowess. Shehaes had been declining 
for several months, and seldom left his hut. One day, as he sat conversing with Mrs. Heathcote of 
former days, his attention was directed to some men at a short distance, cutting down a lofty pine 
tree. “ See, like that, my tribe will be levelled ; look again at the brushwood, they are taking it 
away, so shall the children be taken from hence, Keep Wasekota for your own.” And Mrs. Heath- 
cote’s look answered him, “ Blanche will be to him as a sister,” and joining their hands, he gave 
them his blessing. There was something andefinable in this touching appeal, that went to Mrs. 
Heathcote’s heart. She saw that affection beyond that of a brother to a sister, was understood, 
Hardly had this passed when footsteps were heard. Several men entered the dwelling, and withoat 
Waiting to be asked, seated theinselves. Wasekcta stood forth, demanding by what right this intru- 
sion was made. The dark visage of the tallest only scowled in reply, and without speaking, sur 
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veyed all around him. Their errand was hostile, and interpreting his father’s look, Wasekota com- 
manded them to depart. Awed by his manner, they took their stand outside of the dwelling, except 
one, who appeared the leader. He lingered till he was thrust from the door. “ What are your 
numbers, and are you an [nian ?” asked one of the group. 

“Our numbers are known to ocrselves!” replied Wasekota, calling in his dogs; ina moment they 
were at their master’s side, and the next pursuing the quick retreating invaders, 

The joyous spring had come and gone. The little settlement was improved ; a mill was in pro- 
gress, and their grain promised an abundant harvest. Summer came, and with it no withering 
blight. Their fields waved in luxuriance, and vied with the white man’s. Their home manufactures 
were cartied on with reneyved industry ; and to their father, Penn, they brought some of their most 
“ curious and highly finished articles.” Another tribe of Indians, not far remote, were brightening 
their tomahawks and calling up again their appalling war-song, while the Conestogoes slept on their 
arms. Wasckota became solicitous for the safety of his nation. He urged his father to remove tio: 
the Manor, but the old chief felt his strength declining, and the evil day might never arrive. Early 
in the autumn, Wasekota set out for a long journey, hoping to bring with him a friend of his father’s, 
whose influence he knew was unbounded. A long and circuitous way brought him to the tribe, 
whom he found assembled in council before a hostile expedition. A severe illness overcame him, 
and many weeks he was prostrated, unuble to convey any intelligence to his fiiends. The rich 
colored foliage of autumn had forsaken the trees, and a storm soon left them leafless fur the wintry 

winds. The sea is oftentimes most calm before a storm, the anruffled surface may be clear as a 
mirror, but the practised mariner foretells a tempest, more fatal because unexpected. The inoflen- 
sive Conestogoes were dwelling on their own lands, given them “ as long as the sun should shine, 
or the rivers run into the sea,” at peace among themselves, surrounded by whites, and confiding im- 
plicitly in their good faith. Many of them, as was their custom, ‘were preparing to visit in the 
neighborhood, and they had made their arrangements for leaving home. ‘The last fires they might 
ever kindle, tad Mazed on their hearths, the last evening meal had been taken, and now their foot- 
steps traced, for the last time, the well beaten path that led from their village. Could it be that these 
harmless people should be hunted and destroyed in their own huts? Yet it was so. Fifty-seven 
tuthless white men came fiom a distance, and crossing the country, reached Conestoga Manor oa 
the night of the 14th December, 1763. Without giving notice of their approach, silent and sure, they 
svon accomplished the work of destruction. ‘The helpless Shehaes was murdered in his bed. Three men, 
two women, and a young boy were cruelly put to death. ‘The huts were then set on fire, and most 
of them burnt down. After this heart-rending scene, the magistrates of Lancaster collected the re- 
maining Indians, and for better protection, placed them in a strong building to guard them from 
harm. But the work was not complete. Again their last defence was surrounded by the murderers, 
and in presence of numbers, the remainder of the wretched Conestogoes, though protesting their in- 
nocence of crime, were murdered, every man, woman, and child. The perpetrators of this sangui- 
nary deed then mounted their horses, and 10de away unmolested by an individual. One tomb re- 
ceived the massacred Indians. There together they fell, covered with the wounds inflicted by thei 
white brethren. 

At the time of its occurrence, this massacre was told as one of savage cruelty, and rarely equalled 
in history. The Conestogoes were now extinct. Even their bones might not possess a grave in 
their own soi]. At the return of spring, Wasekota came home. He already knew the fate of his 
tribe. He stood on the ruins of his father’s hut, his manly form was bowed to the earth, and he 
wept bitter tears. His father was nut—his beloved mother, Ampata, was no more. Desolate and 
broken-hearted, he took a hasty look at his old home, and then returned to his father’s friends. No- 
thing was heard of Wasekota for several years. Mr. Heathcote removed to Virginia, and in place 
of his Pennsylvania farm, cultivated a large plantation. His only wish was to embrace again bis 
adopted son. Wasekota liad sworn on his father’s soil to have revenge on his enemies. Mingling 
with Indians, he cherished these thoughts, and plans were laid for discovering the destroyers of his 
nation. His better feelings triumphed, and his arm was stayed. He determined to honor the mc- 
inory of his parents, by imitating their virtues. Unexpectedly he was placed among some of the 
perpetrators of the massacre, and saw them fall in a war with the Indians. He became ‘honored and 
respected by his English friends, and soon occupied an important station. From his intercourse 
with the cultivated and refined, he had acquired the habits of polished society, and though he had 
assumed a new name, he gloried in his Indian parentage. 

A noble looking stranger one day alighted at Mr. Heathcote’s plantation. The proffered seat wes 
just taken, when a dog sprang forward to his old, well remembered master. A joyous greeting as- 
sured Wasekota that his friends had not forgotten him. ‘The romance of boyhood had passed, and 
though the dreadful scenes of Conestoga almost forbade him to think of Blanche, yet a glance told 
him that she still regarded him with more than a sister's affection. ‘Treasured deep in his own heart, 

she had ever been the light of his existence, and now she became his own. ‘Together they often 
spoke of Shehaes and Ampata, and though it was a melancholy reminiscence, they ever cherished 
in the mausoleum of their hearts the memory of those who fell in the Massacre or Conisroes 
Mayen. 
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THE DEEP, 


DEEP SEA. 


A BALLAD. 


BY CHARLES WEST THOMSON, 


A MERMAID sat upon a rock, 
Combing her hair. 

She heeded not the wild waves’ shock, 
That beat around her there! 


Tho’ the foam of the sea, as it danced in glee, 
Was over her flung, 

She wiped away the briny spray, 
And thus she merrily sung :— 


« My sailor boy, come hither 
To the maiden of the deep—— 
She will give thee flowers that ne’er shall 
wither, 
And sing thee to dreamless sleep. 


“ She will bring thee the pearls of ocean—— 
The gems of the dark sea-mine, 

And the beautiful creatures of light and motion 
That dwell in its depths, shall be thine. 


« She will tell thee of joy and gladness, 
Far down in the caverns below; 

And the voice of mourning and sadness 
Away from thy steps shall go. 


« Then come hither, my sailor, come hither ; 
Thy maiden waits for thee. 

All the bliss earth or ocean can gather, 
Shall be ours in the depths of the sea!” 


’T was thus the ocean maid sat singing, 
As she combed her hair; 

Her hands thro’ her briny ringlets bringing, 
To the movement of the air. 


And her voice, it sounded soft and clear, 
Over the surge’s foam, 

As sounds to the Switzer’s dreaming eur, 
The song of his native home. 


ESQ., PHILADELPHIA. 


The sailor heard it from afar, 
As on the mast he stood. 

He dropped to the deck like a falling star, 
And dived into the flood. 


And he swam and swam thro’ the yielding sea, 
Till he neared the shelving rock, 

Where the mermaid sang so merrily, 
Mid the wild waves plashing shock. 


| 
| 
| 


“T come,” he said, “ at thy command ; 
My ocean love, I come.” : 

«°Tis well,” she replied. “ Now reach thy hand, 
And let us seek our home. 
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“In the deep, deep sea, our bridal shall be, 
And the spirits of water and air 
Shall gather around, and the gnomes of the 
ground, 
All to honor the feast shall be there. 


« And away in the deep our revels we'll keep, 
*Mid the caves of the restless main. 
Thro’ the scenes of our home we'll delightfully 
roam, 
But visit earth never again.” 


She took his hand, and they plunged below, 
And her long hair streamed behind ; 

And deep, deep down did the sailor go, 
As swift as the mountain wind. 


Years dropped away—day after day— 
And the wild waves swept the shore, 

And still did the deep its moaning keep, 
But the sailor returned no more. 


O, follow not thou the syren song, 
That lures thee from virtue’s way, 
For tho’ the enchantment be swce: and strong, 





It leads thee to sure dismay, 








THE ASSIGNMENT.’ 


BY MRS, LAMBERT, NEW YORK. 


(Concluded fram page 136.) 


Ir was soon noised abroad that a young English heiress had perished in the storm on the coast, 
that property belonging to her of great value had been washed on shore, but mysteriously removed , 
no one knew how, or by whom. The lonely individual, spoken of by Moreton, was suspected, more 
from the circumstance of his being a stranger, and avoiding society, than from any other reason, 
unless the outward appearance of improved fortunes might be deemed just cause for suspicion. 

It was not long after that the circumstance occurred, related by Captain Gower to his friend, in 
which he was robbed of his money and pocket book ; he suspected the hunter, but, in truth, it was 
Nelthorpe himself, who, while the young man at the hazard of bisown life, had rescued Gower from 
his perilous situation, and leaving him on the bank, had gone to seek aid for the purpose of restoring 
him, had stolen from a covert in a neighboring thicket, and rifled the pockets of the miserable man. 
The pocket book, containing the assignment, he had dropped in his haste, to escape from the scene 
of his guilt. He had also stabbed the dog, that, faithful to the trust reposed in him, had endeavored 
to defend the body from the proceedings of Nelthorpe. 

The hunter and the suspected solitary were one and the same, Nelthorpe, who knew the sus- 
picion that attached to this man, gladly seized the opportunity of having the robbery also ascribed 
to him ; for the colonel, although he left the city immediately after the occurrence, mentioned the fact 
* to some friends, who promised to have the affair properly investigated. Gower little knew that the 

gallant young man who saved his life, nearly perilled his own, from causes which could not easily 
have been foreseen, When the hunter returned with the aid for which he had sought, and found the 
body removed, and the faithful animal lying dead, which he had left to guard it, his surprise may 
well be imagined. But matters did not end here; stories of a robbery were put in circulation, and 
that of murder was added. The hunter was arrested, and on being interrogated could not, or would 
not, give any satisfactory account of himself. Nelthorpe appeared as witness against him, but could 
only say, that he saw him standing beside the stranger a few minutes before he fell into the water ; 
and, as after strict examination, nothing could be proved against the prisoner, he was set at liberty— 
to seek deeper seclusion than before—to have his brow shaded with still murkier gloom. 

All things progressed mach as usual, till after the arrival of Sir W. Meredith, with his nephew in 
the city, and his legal arrangement with Evan Bertie. Then Nelthorpe presented himself before the 
wily old lawyer, and communicated to him what he hoped would secure to himself competence for 
life. For one moment it occurred to this man to seek the baronet himself, certain of a rich reward 
for the blessed intelligence which he had it in his power to impart ; but the reward, though no doubt 
it would be ample, would be given at once, and there an end ; whereas, by holding the secret of the 
life of Sir William's heiress in his own power, he secured to himself, (as he hoped,) a continual ad- 
vantage, 

The schemes of the wicked generally revert on themselves, and their fruits are destruction. With 
the means of living more comfortably, unworthily obtained, as those means were, Nelthorpe’s habits 
of idleness and profligacy increased each day, but in the midst of his fancied security, he was sud- 
denly alarmed at the unexpected appearance of Lieutenant Moreton ; he knew what his errand must 
be, and when Colonel Gower also arrived, he felt that the nefarious business, which had so long and 
successfully been carried on, would now, most inevitably, be discovered. Yet he succeeded so well 
in concealing the trepidation he felt when he first met aceidentally with Moreton, that that gentle- 
man supposed himself unrecognised. 

Nelthorpe considered he no longer had only a weak and doting old man to govern, whose guilty 
avarice had placed him in his power, he had now to cope with men, men in the power of strength 
and vigor of intellect, He was certain of detection. No feigned tale would pass with them. It re- 
mained then for him to decide, and that quickly, what steps he should take which would be most 
couducive to his own advantage. ‘The moral of the case formed no part of the question, he was 
guided solely by expediency. 

Scipio had been engaged in arranging bis master’s stady, and having finished all things to his sa- 
tisfuction, was about to withdraw, when he heard Nelthorpe’s voice. He was conversing with his 
master, they were advancing together. ‘The negro was timid at ail times, but his dread and dislike 
of Nelthorpe amounted to honor. He seldom met with him but to receive some mark of abuse o: 
scorn ; too often the exacerbation of a low and weak mind. Acting in accordance with his fears, 
instead of walking boldly out of the room, he stepped into a vacant closet in one corner of the room, 
though at no small risk of detection, and had barely time to close the door, when bis master, accom- 
panied by Nelthorpe, entered. 
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«Tl! tell you what it is,” said Nelthorpe, throwing himself into a cha‘r, folding his arms, and 
stretching out his legs, with the air of a man quite satisfied of the truth of te facts which he is pro- 
pounding, and only bestowing them upon his auditor, for that auditor's own good, “ there are breakers 
ahead, that is certain, and steer which way vou will, I do not see how we’re to clear ’em.” 

«“ Gower can prove nothing !” grumbled Bertie 

«“ Maybe not; but he'll try todoso. He is the man who had a copy of this d—d deed of gift.” 

Bertie started. “« What do you mean, Nelthorpe? - why have you never told me of this !” 

«“ Because I never remembered it myself until the night that the captain called here. When I got 
home I began to think over former times, and I called to mind the fellow who was taken and tried 
for robbing Colonel Gower, as was supposed. There was no property of the colonel’s found on him, 
however, but a pocket book, containing a draft. o some law paper. I took no notice at the time, but 
I now recollect it as well as if it had happened yesterday.” 

“« Nelthorpe,” said the old man eagerly, “that must be the copy I tokl you of.” 

Nelthorpe nodded. 

« Was it suffered to remain in the man’s possession ?” 

Again Nelthorpe nodded his head, 

Where does the man live!” asked Bertie. 

“ He lives some distance from the town, and a comfortable place it is, that he has managed to get. 
Scoundrels will always ilourish,” added Nelthorpe, with a sneer, “ while honest men can hardly earn 
their bread.” 

Bertie plunged in deep speculation, and did not notice the closing remark of his co-adjutor. « What 
is the name of this person, Nelthorpe ?”’ 

« No matter for his name,” replied that worthy, with a sinister glance at his patron, “ some people 
are better without any.” 

“ I wish the fellow had been hung,” said Evan, “ with all my heart—but as the case stands——~” 

“ We must shoot him!” 

“Aye!” 

« You are willing, then, that I should try the goodness of my rifle on him.” 

“ Perfectly !” replied the hardened old man. 

Again Nelthorpe regarded his companion with a look of the most indescribable expression. It 
was neither hatred, nor contempt, nor scorn, nor ridicule, but a mixture of ail these, and he burst 
into a loud and ungovernable fit of laughter. 

So unexpected, and as it seemed, unseasonable, a fit of miith, astonished Bertie, who sat looking 
at him in unfeigned amazement. 

«“ Oh lord! oh lord!” he exclaimed, when the violence of his cachination allowed him to take 
breath, “this will be something to tell of.” And he indulged in another, but rather less violent ex- 
hibition of mirth. 

“TI really see nothing at present to laugh at,” said Bertie peevishly, “ and I must say that I think 
your mirth exceedingly ill-timed.” 

“ You would not, if you knew the joke.” 

“ Well, as I do not, we will return to business, if you please.” 

“ With all my heart.” 

“This Moreton—the lieatenant—on all sides difficulty, I think. You are sure he is the man who 
brought the child to your house ?” 

“ Positive !” 

“ You were positive, too, that he was killed in a skirmish with the Indians years ago. I rested 
my chief hope in the supposed death of that man—the giz! could have been disposed of—the colonel, 
if he ever returned from India—which I thought doubtful—could not prove an assignment—at least 
I hoped so—and all might have been safe, but now ‘i 

« Aye, now!” added Nelthorpe, “ there will be the devil to pay. Gower will prove a trump card, 
or I’m mistaken.” 

The old man groaned. “ Where is the girl?” he asked, after a silence of some minutes, 

“T don’t know.” 

“Ts she not at your house ?” 

“No!” 

“Then you have—Nelthorpe, have you—you cannot—raffian, that you are—you cannot—you 
dare not, have hurt that poor thing,” stammered Evan Bertie. He had sometimes seen the child, 
and steeled as his bosom had long been by the indulgence of avarice and evil passions, there was 
something in the innocent countenance of that little girl that strangely moved him. 

« What do you mean by calling me ruffian!” shouted Nelthorpe ; « I have not hurt a hair of the 
girl’s head. She left my house, of her own accord, last night. I suppose I might have found her 

I had searched, but I did not take the trouble. If she is stolen by an Indian, and carried up the 
country—or if she has strayed away into the woods, and got eaten up by some wild beast—what 
odds would it make? in either case it might be all the better for you, grandfather.” 

Evan Bertie shuddered. 
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“To say the truth,” continued Nelthorpe, “ since my old woman's death, which happened a few 
weeks ago, I have found the girl troublesome ; she was for ever wanting something or other, which 
I had not to give her’ I don’t understand these things, they vex me, and I beat her once or twice ; 
I suppose that uffronted her, and she ran away.” 

“ You surprise me ; I did not know that your wife was dead.” 

«“ No !—very likely not. I never thought to mention it. 1 have other things to think of !” 

«“ Bat, about this assignment ?” resumed Evan Bertie. 

“True!” interrupted Nelthorpe, and assuming on the instant a demeanor of far more civility than 
he was by any means accustomed to show, and in a subdued tone of voice he said—* I have been 
thinking that it will be far the best tnat you should intrust that instrument to me.” 

“To you!” exclaimed Bertie, « for what purpose ?” 

“ Because you can then safely say that you hold no such paper—that will be one reason—and an 
all-sufficient one, I should suppose.” 

But Evan was silent; he by no means approved of the proposal ; yet ventured not replying to the 
man in such tones as his effrontery deserved. “I really do not see what advantage would arise from 
the transfer,” he said ; “ however, I may think of it.” 

« Do so, you will find it best,” said Nelthorpe, resuming his usual swagger. “But where do you 
keep the instrument. It is here, in this drawer at your elbow, I'l! lay my life.” 

«It’s perfectly safe, wherever it may be,” said Bertie, with as much calmness as he could assume. 

«“ Well, I am now going to try and find the fellow who was suspected of robbing the colonel, and 
I shall come here this evening to let you know how I succeed.” He then left the room, and Evan 
Bertie also retired. 

As soon as they were fairly out of hearing, Scipio opened the door of his retreat, Not a word of 
the conversation had been lost upon him; and his kind nature had been greatly outraged at the sen- 
timents and expressions which he had overheard. Shocked he was, and astonished that so mucli 
wickedness should exist in the world. “ Dat Neithorpe,” he soliloquized, as he slowly withdrew, 
“tink no more of shooting a man dan if he was a wild pigeon—and dat poor gal, too. I shall go 
to good Captain Gower dis minute, and tell him de whole ting. Lot-a-gor, ’tis too much.” 


It was at the close of a soft, autumnal day, that a man clad in the garb of a respectable farmer, 
neat, clean, and comfortable, was taking his way through a narrew and unfrequented path, which 
led through a small wood, The countenance of this person was grave, but expressive of kindness 
and benignity ; his eye was good, his complexion browned by the sun and wind, and his thick black 
hair somewhat streaked with gray. As he passed thoughtfully onward, his attention was drawn to 
something which resembled the human form, closely couched at the foot of a tree. He approached 
to examine it more attentively, and discovered a sleeping girl. Surprised at finding one of her sex 
and age in a place so lonely and 1emote, he supposed she must have strayed into the woods, and lost 
her way. Compassionating her desolate condition, the traveller proceeded to awaken her, for the 
purpose of ascertaining her place of abode, and restoring her to her friends. He stirred her gently; 
she started, and opened a pair of large blue eyes, with which she stared wildly upon him. She 
struggled to her feet, but overcome with weakness, would have fallen, had not the man caught and 
supported her. She was terrified, and trembled, nor could all the kind words of the stranger re-as- 
sure her. In reply to his questions, she told him her name was Mabel, that she had no parents 
living, that the woman who had been in the place of a mother to her was dead, and the woman's 
husband used her ill, so ill that she wou!d remain in his house no longer. He had given her bet 
little foed, and had beaten her ; she had left the house the day previous, and passed the last night 
in the woods. As the good stranger looked upon the slender form and delicate features of the sub- 
ject of such barbarous treatment, he felt his heart swell with pity and kindness towards her. He 
urged her to go with him to his comfortable home, and half leading, half carrying her, he got her 
there in safety. Calling his domestic, a decent elderly woman, who officiated also as house-keeper, 
he gave the young wanderer inso het charge, who speedily took such measures as were best caleu- 
lated to restore comfort to her exhausted frame. It is, perhaps, useless to add, that this was the young 
orphan who had fled from the batbarity of Nelthorpe. 

It was about the same hoar of the same evening, that Colonel Gower and his friend, Lieutenant 
Moreton, in the apartment of the latter, were carnestly discoursing upon some of the circumstances 
which have been above related, when they were told that a person wished to be permitted to see 
them. He was shown up, and our friend Scipio entered. His advent, entirely unlooked-for, sur- 
prised the two gentlemen, who eagerly inquired to what it might be owing. Scipio, without much 
circumlocution, repeated the conversation which he had lately overheard, and found ready and atten- 
tive auditors in Colonel Gower and his friend. A consultation was immediately held, and it was 
thought best, in the first place, to endeavor to find the residence of the ci-devant hunter, and Scipio, 
who had resolved not to return to the house of Evan Bertie, unless compelled by force to do so, va- 
lunteered to be their guide. “I hab neber been dere, ’tis true,” said the black, “but if ’tis "bove de 
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groand, I tink can find ’um.” Thus encouraged, and provided with a tolerable horse each, they set 


They arrived at the farm-house not long after the master of it had returned from his daily pur- 
suits. On seeing the strangers he advanced to meet them, and invited them to enter, with a courtesy 
of manner so different from what the character given of him had led them to expect, that it served 
almost to unsettle their confidence in his identity. ‘The appearance of every thivg in and about his 
house, too, indicated nothing but order, comfort, and regularity : the result, as would seem, of honesty 
and goodness ; the furniture was neat, thoagh plain. One object in particular drew the attention of 
the visiters, and Moreton in a whisper directed the attention of colonel Gower to where, on a settee, 
covered with furs, the spoils of the chase, reclined a young female of exquisite delicacy of form and 
feature. Her face was beautiful, but her cheek pale as the early snow-drop. ‘There was no want 
of intelligence in the expression of the features, yet there was much of even childish simplicity and 
guilelessaess. ‘The cyes were large, blue, and uncommonly soft, and expressive of gentle feelings. The 
arm which lay outside the covering was of great beauty and symmetry, and its perfect whiteness 
beautifully contrasted with the sable richness of the coverlet. Her hair, dark and silky in its texture, 
fell in profuse cu:ls about her brow and neck, in all the luxuriance of nature. The drapery of the 
couch was trimmed with crimson cloth, scallopped at the edges, and a portion of the folds had fallen 
so near her face and neck as to impart a tender glow, which added to the charm of her sylph-like 
beauty. Every thing in short was so different from what they had been led to expect, that the friends 
felt that it was difficult to open the business upon which they came. It was, however, necessary. 
Colonel Gower commenced by inquiring if he remembered to have heard of the wreck of a vessel on 
the coast about fifteen years since ; of the loss of the young English heiress, who was coming to join 
her husband, who had preceded her in his arrival in this country. ‘hat it was supposed, nay, 
affirmed, that a trank, containing among other things, her family jewels, had been thrown by the 
waves upon the beach, but privately removed and secreted by some person or persons unknown. 
«‘ My business here,” added Colonel Gower, “ is to ascertain the truth of these alleged facts, which, 
I have been informed, it is in your power to explain, or confirm.” 

The man grew deadly pale, and trembled universally. These symptoms were construed into signs 
of guilt, and colonel Gower gathered fresh contidence to prosecute his inquisies. He mentioned the 
circumstance of the robbery, together with the loss of the pocket book. ‘The eye of the hunter flash- 
ed lightning as he advanced towards Colonel Gower, with startling suddenness, but paused. There- 
was an evident struggle for self-command, and he obtained it. “I have been,” he said, “ so long the 
object of persecution and calumny, that [ ought not to be surprised at any of their results. Thisis 
only one more instance of the numerous aspersions hurled against my peace and fame. Of the 
money, sit, [ know nothing; I am innocent of the robbery once laid to my charge; the person who 
suffered the injury was preserved by me from death. Here is the pocket book you mention, I found 
it on the grass in the wood near the place where the accident happened.” 

Colonel Gower opened the pocket book and drew forth the copy of the assignment, but it was 
without name or date. Blanks had been left for both, but in one corner was traced in small cha- 
racters “G, Gower,” written in the culonel’s own hand. ‘This partial success gratified the colonel 
and his friend, but another object now presented itself to the eyes of the latter, which rivetted his at- 
tention. This was the trunk of which mention had so often been made. It stood in a corner of the 
room, Moreton knew it at once. 

“T regret to have found cause for withdrawing any portion of the good opinion I had formed of 
you,” he said, addressing the hunter, “ but, my friend, here,” pointing to the trunk, “is fresh subject 
of suspicion against you. ‘To my positive knowledge, this was the property of Ellen Meredith.” 

“ That you have entered my house for the purpose of aspersing my fame,” said the hunter, with 
intrepidity, “ I cannot help, but never while I have an arm left to defend it, shall you touch my pro- 
perty. That trunk came into my hands by «a chance which I do not choose to relate—and I keep 
it by the right of a husband—Ellen Meredith was my wife.” 

The colonel uttered an exclamation of joy at this unexpected communication, and both himself 
and Moreton hastened to cengratulate him on the brightening prospects that were about to open be- 
fore him, An explanation now took place, and the colonel asked if he had indced forgotten the man 
whom he rescued from a watery grave so many years since. 

The face of the hunter, or as we must now call him, McCloud, glowed with pleasure as he shook 
hands with the colonel, in delighted recognition. And now a new surprise awaited him. A happi- 
ness which, in his most sanguine imaginings, he would not have dared to dream of—the restoration 
of his daughter, in the young wanderer whom he had just rescued from probable death. He could 
scarce believe it real, or that he was not under the influence of a dream ; again and again did he pour 
out his grateful thanks to Moreton for having been the means of preserving to him such a treasure, 
and again bending over her couch,.press her forehead with his lips, and gaze on those lovely eyes 
which he said, from the very first, impressed him with their resemblance to those of her mother. 

But when the first ebullitions of joy, which attended this discovery had somewhat subsided into a 
quiescent pleasure, it became necessary to inform McCloud of certain facts relating to the assign- 
ment. I: appeared to Colonel Gower and his friend, after the circumstances had been duly com- 
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mented upon, that steps ought forthwith to be taken for the purpose of obtaining possession of the 
property now justly devolving upon himself and daughter. ‘The conversation overheard by Scipio 
proved that the enemy were on the alert, and though despairing they might be of ultimate success, 
they would endeavor by every means in their power to place obstacles in their way, and delay, if 
practicable, the relinquishment of the property to an indefin’te period. The idea of a transfer of the 
assignment aroused them; yct ignorant of what Bertie’s secret intentions might be, they apprehend- 
ed every thing from the avaricious spirit of a man capable of acting as he had done. They concluded 
to set forward, then, immediately, to the city, and to the house of Evan Bertie. MeCloud was to ac- 
company them, and in his own person claim his own and his daughter’s rights. The hour was not 
yet late, and a brisk trot would soon take them to town. McCloud could with difficulty bring him- 
self to leave his late found child, though for so brief a period. Aad numberless were the charges 
with which he confided her to the care of his domestic. 

We will now step onward, as we are privileged to do, and inquire how matters are proceeding 
at the house of the worthy old assignee. 

When Nelthorpe left him he repaired to his study, where, seating himself in his accustomed arm 
chair, he gave himself up to profound thought. After some time he unlocked a private drawer of the 
desk beside him, and drew forth a parchment, which be unfolded and perused. He dwelt on every 
line, on every word, and having finished, laid it with a deep sigh again on the desk. He resumed 
his thoughtfal position, and muttered half aloud, “I have been a sinful man—a very sinful man— 
heaven help me—I have been for years trying to accumulate property—to scrape together all [ could 
get hold of—and what does it amount to!—I must die and leave it all—yes, I am old, and must soon 
die. There is no help—nothing can save me; and those broad acres, and those goodly tenements, 
they must all be given up now—there is no help for that either—Nelthorpe says there is—but I know 
he is wrong—there is not—they must go to the rightful owner—and is it not best !—yes, it is.” He 
was silent, but now a new train of thoughts awoke in his brain, his lips moved and again he spoke. 
“If he had lived, indeed, it would be something—but he too is gone—gone—and I am left a poor, 
forlorn, friendless old man, Well, I will see Colonel Gower, perhaps something might be arranged. 
But, no—at all events he shall have it—have it all.” Wearied by anxiety, gnawed by remorse, agi- 
tated by the struggles between avarice and a sense of justice, the old man yielded in the feebleness 
of age and infirmity to the stupor that began to overpower him. His head drooped upon his bosom 
and he fell into an unquiet slumber. 

Nelthorpe in the mean time had concluded that it was altogether best for his interest that he should 
get the assignment into his own possession. By practising on the weakness and fears of Evan, he 
expected to effect this, and had argued himself into the belief of a sure reward from Colonel Gower, 
for a safe delivery of the deed into his hands. Ignorant and short-sighted in his policy, he never 
dreamed that punishment, instead of reward, might possibly await him. 

Satisfied, however, with his own ideas on the subject, and prompt to execute his plan, he returned 
in the evening to the house of Bertie; it had been some time dark, and the parsimonious habits of 
Evan would not allow a lantern to be lighted in his hall; but Nelthorpe, well acquainted with the 
way, found it without difficulty. He saw a light burning in the study, and repaired thither. He 
found the old man sleeping, and close to him—so close that his arm rested upon it—lay a folded 
parchment—was it the object of his wishes? It was—the diawer from whence it was taken remain- 
ed open—he was confident that drawer had been the receptacle for the deed, there remained not a 
doubt. And now was his opportanity—no eye could see, no ear hear him—he stepped noiselessly 
onward, seized the parchment, anc drew it gently from under the arm of the sleeper, when the latter 
awoke. ‘The motion, slight as it was, had disturbed him, for his slumbers were unsound and full of 
care, 

In an instant he was aware of the intention of Nelthorpe ; his last reflection, ere for a moment 
they were lost in forgetfulness, had been righteous. An unwonted strength nerved for a moment 
his feeble frame, and with an almost youthful quickness he sprang and snatched the parchment from 
his grasp. A struggle succeeded ; the ruffian was enraged, opposition had driven him to temporary 
frenzy. ‘They were alone in the building—the hour was late—Nelthorpe hurled the old man to the 
floor ; infuriated by passion and reckless of consequences, his hand was upon Evan’s throat, his 
knee upon his breast. Evan gasped, his eyes rolled—his face grew black. 

At that moment the door flew open, and several persons entered, the foremost seeing, as he sup- 
posed, a robber attempting life, darted his quick eye around for some weapon of defence ; he snatch- 
ed a pistol from a shelf aud fired, the ball struck Nelthorpe, who released Bertie, and rolled over on 
the floor. 

McCloud, for it was he, :an forward to raise the aged sufferer, but suddenly stopped as if transfixed 
before him. He changed color, his lips trembled—he gasped forth at last, rather than spoke, “ Mer- 
ciful heaven, my father !” 

Evan Bertie had succeeded in half raising himself from the floor, he looked up en hearing these 
words, then shuddering, turned away his eyes, and fell back. Colonel Gower and Lieutenant Morc- 
ton also drew near, they looked inquiringly, but did not speak. 

«“ Oh, my father!” marmured the young man, with clasped hands and inward voice, “ «this is in 
deed a meeting of sorrow.” 
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And so it was, indeed. Evan Bertie was no other than the McCloud, who, leaving his na- 
tive country many years before, and changing his neme, had sought to raise his fallen fortunes in 
the new world, and at the time also intended by a life of honest industry to make amends for former 
delinquencies, And for awhile he was successful, for he was favored by fortune, and gained a cha- 
racter for integrity. ; 

It was during this favorable period that Sir William Meredith constituted him his assignee. And 
now a desire of continual gain took possession of his soul, and avarice became bis ruling passion. 
He heard that his son had died in Scotland. His was the grief of a moment; the love of pelf swal- 
lowed up every good feeling. It had become in the place of father, mother, wife, and child, to him. 
Originally he had no intention of endeavoring to appropriate the property of the baronet. The idea 
gained upon his mind gradually, At first he only thought he would detaia it in his possession as 
long as he possibly could do so, and he finished by determining never to resign an acre of it while 
he had life, 

He had now been replaced in his chair, and his son stood near him. The old man did not speak. 
The mental distress of the younger McCloud was great ; his own sorrows had been borne with for- 
titude ; the aspersions cast on his fame he had endured—for he knew himself innocent—but this was 
a sorrow of quite different cast His father—whom he could have wished to love and honor—whomn 
he wished others to love and honor—had been associated with one of the lowest of mankind; had, 
in conjunction with him, aimed at the most fraudulent practices. Mortification, an overwhelming 
sense of shame and sorrow scized him, he covered bis face with his hands and sobbed audibly. 

At this juncture Colonel Gower came forward. “ Let the past,” said he, « be buried in oblivion. 
We all have errors— in doing unto others, even as we would they should do unto us,’ there is an 
exceeding great reward—the reward of an approving conscience.” 

“ And it shall even yet be mine!” said the elder McCloud, speaking for the first time, and with 
difficulty. «Colonel, | ask your forgiveness—the forgiveness of you all—yours, I ask, my son, for 
having dishonored our name,” 

The son strove to speak, but the effort was ineffectual. 

“ Colonel, there is the deed of assignment. ll things shall be arranged to your satisfaction.” 

Colonel Gower took the hand of the old McCloud, and shook it in token of amity. Moreton also 
drew near, and professions of mutual good will were exchanged. 

“ And the girl?” asked the old man, apprehensively, 

“ She is safe,” replied the son; “she is my daughter, and your grand-child !” 

Meanwhile, Nelthorpe, badly, but not dangerously wounded, still lay upon the floor, sullen, and 
in pain. Moreton addressed him ; but his replies were rade and brief. ‘I’o the question as to the 
means by which he discovered the child left with him, to be the daughter of Ellen, he replied —* This 
alone would have told me—your haste or stupidity did not permit you to notice this string of hair 
which the child wore round her neck, fastened by a gold batton.” He plucked from his bosom as he 
spoke, and flung toward Lieutenant Moreton a necklace of finely woven hair, with a gold clasp, ene 
graven with the name of “ Ellen Meredith.” James McCloud examined the necklace, the hair was 
that of his late wife. «“ My old woman saved the bauble,” said the ruffian, “ and [ had intended to 
have given it to you to-morrow morning, together with the deel, which I was endeavoring to per- 
suade the old gentleman to resign to my charge, as you entered.” 

“You gave the child the name of Mabel,” said colonel Gower. 

“Tt was her grand-father’s wish,” said Nelthorpe, with a sneer; “he had some kind of right to 
name the child.” 

“ You did not then know that she was his grand-child.” 

“ True-—but I well knew that James McCloud, there, was his son; I knew the whole family of 
them years ago in Scotland, when they held their heads a little higher than they have since done.” 

“ Why did you not inform Mr. MeCloud that he had a son near him, if he was in ignorance of 
his vicinity 1” asked colonel Gower. 

“ A jrofitable job that would have been for me, would it not? How long do you suppose I should 
have been this old gentleman’s man of business after he had known that he had a son so near him? 
I trow, he would soon have stood in my shoes, By the bye, the old man gave me leave only this 
morning to pick him off,” and he leered at McCloud with malicious impudence as he spoke, “ only 
I was too tender hearted to do it ; God, I laughed ready to kill myself at the time, thinking how little 
the old gentleman knew who he was talking about; and if I was not so weak, by the loss of this good 
blood, I should laugh just as much now at the recollection of it.” 

What the sensations of the elder McCloud could have been at hearing this specch, it is difficult to 
say, but may be imagined, Shame, we may suppose, and remorse, not unmixed with horror, at the 
consequences which must have arisen from the commission of a crime of so deep a dye. To think 
that he actually acceded tu the death of one who was not only of his own blood, but had a lawful 
right to a portion of that very property which by a strange fatality he was striving to detain from 
him, thus petilling, by iniquity, both the life and fortanes of those whose interests were intimately 
blended with his own, 
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Thus even handed justice 
Condemns the ingredients of the poisoned chalice, 
To our lips. 


“ Youare a hardened ruffian !” said Lieutenant Moreton, and at this moment some persons enter- 
ed, who had been privately sent for by Colonel Gower, and who, taking Nelthorpe into custody, con- 
ducted him to a lodging more appropriate to his misdemeanors. Some private conversation then 
took place. James McCloud produced documents sufficient to certify his fiiends of his marriage with 
Ellen Meredith, and they prepared to separate. Scipiv, finding what turn things had taken, consent- 
ed to return home, and receive his old master into favor again. James McCloud took an affectionate 
leave of his father, promising to be with him again at an early hour the next morning. 

He éame, and brought with him his daughter. Leaving her in a lower room, he ascended to the 
chamber of his father. He entered—he spoke to him, but received no reply—he went to the bed, 
and, drawing aside the curtain, looked within, ‘here the old man lay—tigid—silent. The emotions 
of the past few hours had been too much for him-——too much for his enfeebled frame and weight of 
years. In the silence of the night the spirit had departed—we hope in peace. 


—_—— 


ISADORE AND GENEVIEVE. 


BY J. V.« Mey WASHINGTON CITY. 


I xwew them both in childhood’s laughing hour, 
When they were playful as the bounding fawn ; 

They had not known the fell and blighting power 
Of acold world’s rude and unfeeling scorn. 


They were too happy for this world of care ; 
Their days were like a never-ending dream 
Of joy—-and there were none to dare 
To check the current of their life’s smooth stream. 


Yes! they were lovelier far than Southern skies, 
When they reflect the beame of dying day; 
Their voices sweeter than the balmy sighs 
Of zephyrs soft, that sweep the mists away. 


And Isadore, sweet, lovely Isudore ! 
How I did love thy every step and glance, 
And the dear smile thy sunny features wore, 
When we would join the gay and thrilling dance, 


Her sister Genevieve was very fair, 
She did in beauty and in grace excel ; 

Her smile was very bright, and her dark hair 
Upon her sunny neck in silken ringlets fell. 


Bat Isadore I loved with fondest trath, 

Out hearts were linked in one with fetters strong ; 
I Jove her yet, tho’ gone is now my youth, 

With all its hopes, its pleasures, and its song. 


Their story is soon told. Death comes at last, 
To take away the young as well as old; 

He came one day upon the tempest blast, 
And clasped them both in his embraces cold. 


They died. In the same grave they sleep ; 

The mournful cypress waves above their tomb ; 
And I am left in sorrow long to weep, 

To grieve for their lamented, early doom. 


My song has ceased ; its notes have died away 
Like the last gleam of sunlight o’er the sea ; 

And my sad harp, by mournful breezes swept, 
Can wake but tones of wildest melody. 
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EDMUND AND HIS COUSIN. 


A NOUVELLETTE.—FROM THE FRENCH OF PAUL DE KOCK. 


CHAPTER I, 


AN EVENING PARTY. 


Turre are some men gifted by nature with so much confidence, that they think themselves 
equal to every undertaking. Without having studied a subject, they consider themselves versed 
in it—they can do every thing—they could make gold, if it were possible; but in the meantime 
they borrow money from all their friends ; for these geniuses, with all their talent, never understand 
the art of getting on in the world. 

To this class belonged Edmund Guerval, the hero of my tale. But befcre I introduce you to 
him, let me transport you to a 100m in the fourth story of a house in one of the quarters of Paris. 
In this 100m, which, according to the French fashion, answered the double purpose of bed-room 
and parlor, and which was furnished with simplicity and taste, sat three persons at a round table, 
on which was placed a lamp. It was a winter evening, and a fire burnt cheerfully in the chimney. 

One of the parties was a young girl of twenty, a pretty brunette, with soft, black eyes, and 
features which, without being regular, were pleasing from their sweetness of expression. Her hair 
fell in long ringlets on each side of her face, and her high forehead seemed the throne of purity and 
candor. ‘This was Constance, the cousin of Edmund Guerval. Near her sat a girl with an arch 
countenance, a pretty little mouth, a small nose, little, mischievous eyes, and a general expression 
of quickness and love of fun. This was Pelagie, the intimate friend of Constance. 

‘I'he third party was a young man of twenty-five, ugly, marked with the small-pox, with a large 
nuse, low forehead, and light eyes; but rendered interesting by an air of timidity, which, alas! is 
very uncommon now in young men. This young man, who had nothing fashionable in his ap- 
pearance, was reading aloud to the young ladies as they worked:—- 

“<Tn the middle of the forest was 4n old castle in ruins, where bats ravens, and owls had taken 
up their abode, the valiant Adhemar—’ ” 

“ Lord! Mr. Ginguet, how badly you read!” exclaimed Miss Pelagie ; “you run on so fast, I 
can’t understand you.” 

“TI beg your pardon, Miss—but, indeed, I stop at all the commas.” 

“Indeed! sir. I don’t know whether it was the owls or the valiant Adhemar who lived in the 
old chapel !” 

“T will begin again, Miss.—* Where bats ravens and owls had taken up their abode,—a comma— 
‘the valiant Adhemar feared not to penetrate at midnight in the ruins.’ ”’ 

“ He was braver than you, Mr. Ginguet.” 

“ Why do you think so, Miss?” 

“ Because I know you are a great coward,” 

“ Miss, I do not like to run into danger, but I hope you will believe that I would brave asy 
danger to protect you.” 

“ Nevertheless, you don’t like to go down stairs without being lighted.” 

“ That is because the stairs are so slippery—I am afraid of falling.” 

“Oh! and they are less slippery in the light—I understand—but go on.” 

“The moon was shining brightly, and cast a thousand fantastic shadows on the ground—’ ” 

“ Where can my needle be ?—I had it this instant!” 

“ Shall I look for it on the floor, Miss?” 

“ No matter—here it is, sticking in my work, Go on.” 

“*On the ground, which might have frightened any but the noble and brave knight, who—’ ” 

“ Now my thimble is gone—my pretty, little, ivory thimble. I am afraid some one will tread on 
it. Oh! here it isin my lap! Do go on, sir, You stop every other second. How do you think 
any one can understand you!” 

“+ But the noble and brave knight, whose courage was never daunted. The young Adhemar 
drawing his sword from its sheath—’ ” 

“ From its sheath-—what else could he draw it from? You must have added that yourself, Mr. 

Ginguet.” 

“ No, Miss—it is in the book, I assure you. Look for yours:if.” 

“ Oh, no-—I don’t want the trouble. Go on.” 
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“« Prom its sheath, entered the damp vaults of the castie, cracking under his feet the fragments 
of broken stones—’ ” 

“ Constance,” again interrupted the wicked little Pelagie, «do you find any thing to amuse you 
in that book? As for me, I would rather hear Cinderella, or Little Red Riding Hood; and Mr, 
Ginguet reads so badly—his voice is so monotonous.” 

Constance had hitherto remained silent. She seemed to pay no attention to the reading, but 
kept her eyes fixed on the clock, which had just struck the half hour after nine. She sighed, be- 
cause, although it was so late, her cousin did not come; for Constance loved him tenderly. ‘Their 
mothers, who were sisters, had been left widows at an early age, and had devoted themselves en- 
tirely to the education of their children, in the hope of living to see them married to each other. 
But they both died when Constance was sixteen and Edmund nineteen, leaving them each a 
moderate fortune. As they were too young to marry, Constance went to live with Pelagic, her 
intimate friend, who resided with an old uncle, Mr, Pause. 

Mr, Pause was a player on the violincello in the orchestra of one of the theatres; his taleat for 
music was but moderate, though his fondness for it was extreme. With his salary and the pay of 
a few scholars, he managed to live comfortably with his niece Pelagie, who amused herself by tor- 
menting Mr, Ginguet, a young clerk, who was desperately in love with her. 

Mr. Pause would have been delighted to receive Constance under his protection, even if she had 
been penniless; but she insisted on paying him a liberal allowance for her board, and thus contri- 
buted to the comfort, as well as happiness of her friends, 

At the time when my story begins, she had passed three years and a half with her friends; and 
every one wondered why the marriage of the cousins did not take place. 

There was nothing to prevent it; but when people are sure of a thing, they do not value it so 
much as if there were some obstacles in the way; and Edmund, confident of his cousin’s affection, 
was not in a hurry to be happy. Besides, he wished to make a fortune—to acquire a great repu- 
tation before he asked her to be his wife, and he had not decided in what line to ¢isplay his 
talents. I have now introduced you to all the principal characters of my tale. Let us now return 
to the round table and listen to the conversation. 


CHAPTER IT. 


A GRAND SCHEME. 


Constance did not answer her friend’s question--she was too much occupied with her own 
thonghts. Pelagie guessed what they were, and said, smiling, “ Ah! Constance, how happy you 
are! thinking of your cousin. You do not know whether it is the newspaper or a novel that is 
read aloud!” 

“ My cousin!” said Constance. “ Yes, I was thinking how late he comes,” 

* Yes, I was right. I know Low much you love him.” 

“T ought to love him. We were brought up together—we are to be married to each other.” 

«“ Happy man!” sighed poor Mr, Gimguet, as he took up the tongs to arrange the fire. 

“ What did you say, sir!” said Pelagie. 

“ Nothing, Miss—I was only poking the fire.” 

« But, Constance, when is the wedding to take place? I want to be bridesmaid! My dress is 
made. You have no idea how becoming it is!” 

“ May I hope to be groomsman ?” said Ginguet, timidly. 

“I will see about it, sir, You know that will depend upon me entirely. Constance has pro- 
mised me that. It is to be next month, is it not, Constance!” 

« That depends upon Edmund.” 

« He is a singular lover. If i were you, I would say, ‘ Edmund, if you are tired of me, say so at 
once.’ ” 

« Ah! Pelagie, what an idea! Why should I be anxious to be married, since I am sure of his 
affection? Edmund wishes to obtain an honerable pesition in the world; but he has not yet de- 
cided what line to pursue. I cannot reproach him fer being ambitious, as it is principally for my 
sake, You know be has a fine talent for music, and attempted to compose. He wished to be a 
Rossini—a Boieldiea.” 

“Yes; but he never accomplished any thing but a waltz, which he published at his own expense, 
and which my uncle says is tolerably pretty. Then he attempted poetry—a comedy in verse, in 
three acts.” 

«“ How it was hissed!” said Ginguet, in spite of Pelagie’s warning looka. 

«“ I know he was unsuccessful at the theutre,” sighed Constance. “He has given that up now. 
He has just finished a picture, whichis to be exhibited. If that dees not succeed, he will abandon 
painting as he has music and poetry,” 
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« He certainly has good talents, but no perseverance.” 

« A rolling stone gathers no moss,” said Ginguet. 

« Very well, Mr. Ginguet. Pray, what moss will you ever gather? You have been slaving 
seven yeas without being promoted,” said Pelagic. 

At this instant a ring at the beli was heard. Constance smiled—she thought it was her cousin, 


but her joy was of short duration. 
It was a litide, thick man, extremely ugly—no other than the good Mr, Pause, the violincello 


player. 

« You are early to-night, sir,” said the disappointed Constance. 

«“ Yes, my dear, We had a new piece in three acts, bat it did not succeed—the audience would 
only hear two.” 

« Was it very bad?” 

« No—not very. On another night we'll know better how to manage. There’s a great deal of 
art necessary to make a piece succeed. We should have allowed the author to bring all his friends 
gratis. Then, after a few nights, the piece would have a certain standing, and would do very well 
in future. ‘T'o be sure, the manager must sacrifice the receipts of several nights; but then the au- 
thors say, ‘we can’t give you our pieces for nothing!’ ” 

Here he was interrupted by a ring at the bell. 

This time it was Edmund. A handsome young man, with a great deal of light hair, and an air 
of conceit, which spoiled the expression of his regular features, entered and threw himself, without 
speaking to any one, into an arm chair. 

« Abominable! detestable! shameful!” cried he. 

« What is the matter, cousin!’ said Constance, with anxiety. 

« Have you been to see our new piece?” said Mr. Pause. 

“ Hang your piece! I am thinking of my picture. Do you know I am not allowed to exhibit it?” 

« Not allowed!” 

«“ No—there is no use in possessing talent. Such partiality!” 

«“ Yes—very true,” said Mr. Pause; “here I have been playing for so many years, and I have 
never once been mentioned in any of the papers.” 

Edmund restrained an ironical smile, and answered, “I don’t want to wait twenty-five or thirty 
years to distinguish myself. This is an age when every thing is accomplished in a short time. I 
attempted music—novel writing—always the same ill-luck. As to my picture, you know, Mr. 
Pause, how fine it is.” 

Edmund rose and walked up and down the room. The young girls were silent—one of them 
thought that her marriage would be deferred—the other that her pretty dress would not be needed 
for a long time, Mr. Pause was beating time on the mantel piece. 

At last Edmund exclaimed, « Aftei all, money is the best thing! If you are rich, you can do 
every thing. In future [ renounce the fine arts, and worship only Plutus! My dear cousin, you 
cannot glory in my fame, but you shal! have a splendid establishment—carriages, horses, diamonds—” 

“ Oh, Edmund, I have no taste for splendor.” 

“ Yes, I will make a fortune! I should think it was not very difficult for a man of talent-——”’ 

« But wealih is not necessary to happiness, cousin. We have each a competence, I am not 
ambitious to outshine all my acquaintances.” 

“ Bat, Constance, I am ambitious for you. You shall outshine every one in your dress! You 
shall be universally envied! I have formed a plan already. I will soon lay at your feet my riches 
and my hand!” 

“ Thank you! but I do not wish for riches.” 

“T should like to know how he expects to make this fortune in a hurry,” said Mr, Pause, shaking 
his head doubtfully. 

“ You had better try to make a fortune, Mr. Ginguet,” said Pelagie. “It is a great deal better 
than waiting till you are promoted.” 

“Tam so unlucky, Miss, in every thing I undertake, I should never succeed.” 

“In the meantime,” said Mr. Pause, “we forget that it is growing very late.” 

“ Good night, Edmund,” said Constance, putting away her work. “I shall see you to-morrow, 
hope.” 

“ Certainly, dearest Constance; and you shall see soon, that I can keep my word, Good night. 
Are you coming with me, Mr. Ginguet ?” 

“ Here I am.. I was looking for my hat.” 

“Tt is the same thing every evening,” said Pelagie, “ you never can find your hat.” 

Mr. Ginguet knew very well where his hat was; but he delayed i in order to find an opportunity 
of whispering a few words to his tormentor, who avoided giving him any such chance,” 

“ Mr. Ginguet,” cried she, “my uncle will have to lend you one of his woollen night caps to go 
home in, if you don’t make haste.” ; 

“T have found it now, ma’am. 1 beg your pardon—I hope I have not kept Mr. Edmund wait- 
ing—I am very un!ucky—I—I—” 
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“ That will do, Mr. Ginguet ; you can finish your sentence to-morrow.” And she shut the door 
in his face as he stood bowing and hesitating. At last he walked down stairs, murmuring to him- 
self complaints of her cruelty and his stupidity. 

Edmund and he were to separate at the door, as their routes lay in different directions. But the 
unfortanate lover did not seem inclined to move from the pavement. Edmund struck him on the 
shoulder, and asked him if he meant to pass the night there. 

“Indeed I don’t know what I shall do, I am so wretched, Ah! Mr. Edmund, you don’t know 
what it is to love without hope. I adore her! I would do any thing to obtain one smile from her; 
and she only ridicules me. She has a heart of iron! I might ery for a fortnight, and she would 
never even ask me why my eyes were red!” 

“Then I would not take the trouble to cry about her.” 

“Ah! that is not in my own power. When Miss Pelagie has been rude to me, I sob so loud 
all night, that the person who occupies the next room to me, has threatened to complain of my 
keeping him from sleeping!” 

“Poor man! Well, good night. I shall go home to dream of my fortune.” 

Mr. Ginguet remained looking up at the windows of Mr. Pause’s rooms. “If I could only 
see her for an instant,” said he, and he walked backwards and forwards, looking up till, alas! like 
the astronomer who fell] into the ditch, he slipped and fell at full length into the gutter, which was 
swollen by heavy rains. There is no cure for sentiment so efficacious as a ducking ; and Mr. Gin- 
guet rose as quickly as he could, and walked home without looking another moment at the win- 
dows of his lady leve. 


CHAPTER IIt. 


REVERSES OF FORTUNE. 


Four months passed. Edmund could talk of nothing but the rise and fall of stocks, interest, 
dividends, bonds, notes, etc. ete.; for his project was to make a fortune by speculating in the stocks. 
He had already realized something considerable, and hoped to quadruple his fortune in a short time. 


The good Mr. Pause frowned a great deal at these plans. Constance, with her usual gentleness, 
never blamed her cousin; she was delighted to see him in such fine spirits; for, like ali gamblers, 
he won in the beginning. It was true, he never talked but of subjects in which the young girls 
could take no interest; but then he was always dressed in the last fashion, and had hired a cabriolet 
by the month. 

Mr. Ginguet was the same as ever; and Pelagie was not tired of tormenting him. One evening 
he presented himself with a radiant face and a white jacket. 

“ What is the matter, Mr. Ginguet?” said Pelagie. “Ido believe you have had your boots 
blacked this evening!” 

«I always have them blacked, Miss. I assure you; and I always wipe my feet on all the mats.” 

« But, answer me; whut is the matter to-night? You are not like yourself. I really think you 
squint /” 

" I don’t know, ma’am, whether joy has made me squint or not. I know that I am very happy! 
Iam promoted! My salary is raised!” 

“ Raised! Indeed! How much?” 

« Eight hundred francs!” 

«A month?” 

“A month! No, indeed, Miss. Eight hundred francs a year. That does very well to begin 
with.” 

« Yes,” said Mr. Pause, “a young man can do very well with that. I know a clerk who sup- 
ports a wife and four children on twelve hundred francs a year, and never owes a cent.” 

Poor Ginyuet was silent. He had hoped that Pelagie would treat him better on account of his 
accession of dignity, and he was wofully disappointed. However, Mr. Pause shook hands with 
him as he left the room to go to his theatre, saying, “ I congratulate you, my good friend. In my 
opinion eight hundred francs a year are better than millions in perspective.” 

The voung ladies were so accustomed to hear of hundteds of thousands, that it is not wonderful 
that eight hundred francs seemed contemptible to them. Constance, however, often scolded her 
friend for her bad treatment of her lover. But Pelagie would only say, “It is no matter what [ 
say to him; he wili bear any thing. He ought to be too happy that I let him come every evening. 
How queer he is! Sometimes he sits for twu hours without speaking!” 

“That is when you don’t look at him when he enters. He wants to matry you; and if you 
don’t like him, why not dismiss him at once, instead of allowing him to hope so long in vain?” 

“I never told him to hope. Would you have me marry a poor clerk with eight hundied francs? 
If he had a genius for making a fortune, like Edmund, it would be another thing. But he is too 
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heavy—too stupid for that. HowTenvy you! You will have a carriage—diamonds! You will 
take me about with you in the carriage, | nope? What charming rides we will take! Won't you 
take me to the sea-shore? I have never seen the sea.” 

« How silly you are, Pelagie!” 

« Oh, but I am so anxious to see the sea. But if I married a man with eight hundred francs, the 
most I could do would be to go to see the fountains play at Versailles, and then I would have to go 
in an omnibus. ‘That would be pleasant, indeed !” 

« But is it not always pleasant to be with those we love?” 

« That is no reason why I should be choked with dust for twelve miles. Oh! Constance, you 
must have a box at the theatre—at several theatres!” 

« At the opera?” 

« Yes, the opera; and Franconi’s—I am very fond of horses! Then you will have dinners, par- 
ties, balls! You will have an orchestra with cornets-a-piston. You know my uncle speaks very 
highly of that instrument.” - 

« But, my dear Peiagie, you forget that to do all this I must have an immense fortune.” 

« Thirty thousand franes a year would be enough.” 

« And do you think Edmund can offer me thirty thousand a year?” 

«« Certainly—and a great deal more. [am sure he is making money fast. The last time he was 
here he was so gay! He rubbed his hands and said,‘ Audaces fortuna.’ I can’t remember the rest— 
it was some Latin, which certainly meant, +I am very rich!” 

«1 don’t know, but I thought he stayed a very short time, and scarcely answered what I said ; 
and he was much more agreeable before he thought of making a fortune.” 

The next evening Edmund did not come. The evening after, Mr. Ginguet came alone. He 
appeared silent and embarrassed. 

«“ What is the matter?” said Pelagie. “If you have not a white jacket, you have a white face. 
Is your salary stopped?” 

“Oh, no, mademoiselle. It is nothing that concerns me.” 

«Oh! that makes it still more interesting. Come, explain yourself.” 

« As I was coming here I met Mr. Edmund Guerval—” 

« My cousin?” 

«“ Yes, mademoiselle, your cousin. He looked bewildered. He was pale, haggard—” 

* Good God! Was he ill?” 

«No, madam. He is not ill, but something was certainly the matter. He seized my hand, and 
squeezed it so violently that’ it hurt me.” 

«Came to the point, Mr. Ginguet. Don’t you see Constance is on thorns?” 

« At last he said, ‘ Are you going to see the young ladies this evening?’ I said ‘Yes.’ Then 
he tock out a letter from his pocket and said, ‘ Give this to Constance from me.’ I promised to do 
so, and he was off like lightning.” 

« And the letter!—-the letter!” 

“Tt is in my pocket.” 

“ Give it to her. Why did not you give it to her at once?” 

Mr. Ginguet gave the letter to Constance, who opened it with a trembling hand, and read as 
foliows :-- 


My Deanest Cousix—I endeavored to make a fortune, and my efforts were, at first, successful. 
I was emboldened by success, and perhaps I was rash. However, all the chances were in my 
favor, and I heped soon to place you in a situation worthy of you. I have been disappointed—de- 
ceived! A fatal fall in stocks, which I conld not foresee. What can I say? I am ruined! If I 
only lost what I possessed, it would be nothing, but I owe twice as much as all I am worth! I can- 
not fultil my engagements. My honor is gone! It is that which maddens me—which kills me! 
Yes, kills me; for { cannot survive it. Farewell, my dearest cousin. Pity me and do not curse 
me. Farewell for ever! 


Eouvnp Gurrvat. 


The letter fell from the hands of Constance, who seemed overwhelmed. 

“ Ruined!” murmured Ginguet. 

“ Ruined !” repeated Pelagie. 

But Constance soon recovered her senses, and exclaimed, “Then he will die! He has bidden 
me farewell for ever! Die, because he wafits money! Is not all that I have, his? Could he 
doubt my heart? Oh! I must save him. Pelagie, quick! give me my hat—my shawl—no mat- 
ne I vee go asTam. Mr. Ginguet, you will go with me. Come, come, quick! I go to save 

mund.” ; 

She took his arm, and ran down stairs four steps at a cio The poor fellow said to himself, 
“How she loves Edmund! Oh! if Miss Pelagie only foved me so !” 


Pon they were in the street she hurried him on. “ Where are you going, my dear young 
ly? 
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« Where? to look for Edmund. You know where he lives. If I can only find him at home, I 
must see him!” 

Ginguet said to himself, «If he is not at home, I am sure I don’t know where we shall go to 
look for him.” 

At last they arrived at Edmund’s lodgings. Constance forgot entirely, in the excitement of her 
feelings, the impropriety of going to look for a young man at his lodgings. 

Edmund was not at home ; and ‘no one knew when he would return, or where he had gone. 

Constance felt a dreadful weight on her heart. «No matter,” said she to her companion ; “we 
must find him. Come, Mr. Ginguet.” 

« Where, Miss?” 

« To the exchange.” 

«It is closed in the evening, Miss.” 

« To the cafés, then—to the theatres.” 

“ He gid not look as if he were going to the theatres!” 

“ Some where then, we must go to look for him-—we must find him!” and sae dragged him on 
without knowing where she was going. 

Whenever a young man of the figure of Edmund passed them, Constance exclaimed, “ It is he!” 
and sent Mr. Ginguet after him to see if it were her cousin; but he always returned, saying, “It is 
not he, and when you are near him itis not at all like him!” When they passed before a café, she 
sent him in to look for Edmund; but he was no where to be found. 

They had now been walking for three hours. Constance felt her strength failing ; but she would 
not give up the search. Mr. Ginguet had entered fifty cafés, and had run after twenty different 
people, some of whom had treated him rather roughly. His fatigue was extreme, but he said 
nothing of it to Constance. She did not complain, and a man is always ashamed to give up sooner 
than a woman. 

It was half past eleven. He ventured to say, “It is very late! I am afraid Mr, Pause and Miss 
Pelagie will be alarmed !” 

“Is it late?” 

“ It is half past eleven.” 

« Ah! then perhaps he has gone home.” 

« Whot Mr. Pause?” 

“No! no! Edmund. It is Edmund whom I am looking for. Let us go back to his lodgings.” 

Ginguet was afraid to say how useless he thought this step; but he said to himself, « How she 
loves him! How happy he ought to be; and he complains of fate. He thinks of killing himself!” 

At last they arrived at the house. Constance trembled! If he was not there, what was to be 
done! All hope would be lost! At last she knocked and inquired. 

“ Mr. Guerval came home a quarter of an hour ago,” said the porter. 

At this joyful intelligence, Constance rushed up stairs without looking to see whether Mr. Gin- 
guet followed her. 

Edmund, after having passed the evening in wandering through the strects, had, at last, come to 
the resolution to kill himself. That is certainly much easier than to endeavor, by perseverance and 
industry, to regain what is lost. But now-a-days perseverance is out of fashion, and bullets can cut 
short every difficulty. They call this the age of improvement. I am afraid good sense has not 
improved. 

Edmund at this moment had just loaded his pistols, and had placed them on a table near him. 
He could not but feel some regrets in leaving life, and no doubt his pretty cousin occupied a large 
share of his thoughts. She certainly deserved to do so. 

But at the moment when Edmund was preparing to take his pistols, Constance rushed into the 
room, stopped his hand, and throwing herself at his feet, cried, “ Edmund would you kill me also?” 

Edmund stopped—he looked at those beautiful, imploring eyes, and throwing himself into a 
chair, exclaimed, “ Would you wish me to live dishonored? I cannot fulfil my engagements!” 

“ But, dearest cousin, you have forgotten that all that I have is yours. Dispose of my property, 
I beseech you—in the name of ou: mothers, who loved us so tenderly, and considered you always 
as my protector—my husband.” 

« Constance, think of what you are saying. If I accept your offer, after all is paid, scarcely any 
thing will remain for you.” 

« No matter—I shall be happy. And do you think T could be so if you had put into execution 
your fatal purpose? You must accept it, Edmund. I will have it so. Give me paper and ink, that 
I may write an order on my banker. Ob, I am so happy, I can scarcely write!” 

She placed herself at a desk and wrote, while her cousin could only stand by and admire her. In 
a corner of the room stood Mr. Ginguet, weeping like a child, and mummuring, “ Ah! Miss Pelagic, 
if I could only inspire you with the thousandth part of such feelings!” 

At last Constance finished, and . wiping his eyes, prepared to return with her, All was 
happiness. Constance seemed to forggtten the brilliant fortune which her cousin had pro- 
mised her. On their arrival home, Ginguet related the whele to Mr. Pause. Pelagie embraced 
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her friend and exclaimed, “ If Edmund does not adore you—if he does not make you the happiest 
of women, he will be the most ungrateful of men!” 

Mr. Pause pressed Constance’s hand and said, « My dear young friend, I adinire your generosity,. 
and I hope that Edmund now will decide upon some profession.” 

Edmund, with the help of his cousin’s fortune, paid all his debts ; after which nothing remained 
for Constance but eight hundred francs a year, exactly as much as Mr. Ginguet’s salary. She 
never regretted this change of fortune, except on account of her being obliged to diminish the sum 
she paid for her board ; but she was still treated with the same consideration. It is possible to be » 
poor musician, and yet have an excellent heart. 


@€HAPTER IV- 


THE BRINGUESINGUE FAMILY. 


« What is Edmund waiting for now, that he still delays his marriage?” said Pelagie, some time 
after the events recorded in the last chapter. “ First he sought for glory—then he wanted riches— 
now, perhaps, he will be content with love !” 

Constance said nothing; but it is probable that the same subject occupied her mind. Since her 
cousin had spent all his fortune and hers, he appeared mournful and silent, and often said to her, 
“ What right have I to claim your hand? I can offer you nothing. Why should you connect 
yourself with one who seems persecuted by fate ?” 

Mr. Ginguet thought to himself,“ He would not marry her when he was rich—he will not marry 
her now that he is poor. When will he marry her?” 

Edmund repeated every day, “I must find something to do.” But he did nothing but complain 
of men, stocks, and his ill-luck. 

Mr. Pause had offered him a place in the orchestra, as he was a tolerably good violin player. But 
Edmund answered, “« How much is it worth?” 

“ Six hundred francs.” 

« And what the devil could I do with six hundred frances?” 

“ With economy you might find it of some use.” 

“ No, Mr. Pause. I should play miserably if I thought I should be so badly paid. It would 
ruin my talent for music.” 

“ Not at all, my dear friend. The man who loves music, will give way to his enthusiasm, and 
play well without thinking of his remuneration. I could show you a great many distinguished 
musicians who have begun by playing in the orchestra.” 

But Edmund ceuld not be prevailed upon to accept the situation. Another time, the good old 
gentleman, who was always on the look-out for him, told him that he had been speaking to one of 
his friends who had a paper factory. 

“ Do you want me to turn apprentice?” 

“ No, my dear; bat I told my friend that you had a very pretty talent for drawing, and he wants 
you to design for him six chimney boards—landscapes, or any subjects you choose. He will pay 
you fifteen francs a piece.” 

“ Fifteen francs! Would you have me lower myself so much?” 

“ But, my dear, six times fifteen is ninety; and what harm would it be? I know several great 
painters who have begun with sign painting. Before they could paint for glory, they were obliged 
to paint for their living.” 

“You may say what you please—TI will never paint chimney boards. I would rether make 
tooth-picks !” 

“Then make tooth-picks. At all events, do something /” 

These conversations were not very amusing to Edmund, and to dissipate sad thoughts he min 
gled sometimes in the society where he had been courted at the time of his lucky speculations, and 
where he was still well received, as he was handsome, well dressed, and had good manners. In 
Paris people can live a great while on that. Ina party where every one wore an air of opulence, 
and some, like Edmund, were not worth a cent, he became acquainted with the Bringuesingue 
family, composed of father, mother, and daughter. 

The father was a little man—so very short, that he was exempt from the conscription—with a 
short neck, restless eyes, and a pointed nose. Like most little men, he had martied a very tall 
woman, who had grown fat as she grew older. She could, withodgany difficulty, hide her husband 
behind her. The daughter was like her father in heightand her mother i: b:cadth. Madame 
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Bringuesingue was a head taller than either husband or daughter. So much for external appear- 
ance. 

Mr. Vendicien Raoul Bringuesingue was the son of a mustard seller, who had made a considera- 
ble fortune by selling mustard for their daily beef to the good citizens of Paris. His son had car. 
ried on the business with great success until he became ambitious and gave up the shop, resolving 
to enjoy his fortune and live fashionably. He hired a handsome set of apartments in the Chaussec. 
<’ Antin—kept a man servant in livery—gave suppers and dinners, where no mustard was ever seen, 
as he was anxious to efface every recollection of his former business—and took all the airs of a 
great man. 

His wife was an excellent woman, whose strongest passion was a fondness for dancing, which 
she still retained at the age of forty-five. She looked upon her husband as a superior being, and 
had no opinion but his, on every subject. 

Miss Clodora—their only child—was the idol of this good couple, who considered her a perfect 
beauty. She had had masters of music, drawing, English, Italian, geometry, geography, history, 
dancing, etc. The consequence was that at seventeen she sang out of tune—drew eyes which 
looked like ears—knew no English but yes, and no Italian but signor-si—danced out of time— 
thought the Alps were in England, and did not know the difference between Louis XIV. and 
Henry IV. Her father and mother, however, who could not perceive these mistakes, repeated 
every where that Clodora had received an excellent education. Mi, Bringuesingue, at the elegant 
entertainments which he was in the habit of giving, often found himself embarrassed, on account of 
his ignorance of the customs of society. Accident aided him at this time. His man servant had 
been found several times dead drunk in the cellar; and he was looking out for another, when a 
rich lord died in the neighborhood. The retired mustard seller immediately sought out the valet of 
the count, and asked him, “ What wages have you been in the habit of receiving?” 

“ Six hundred francs, with my board and lodging, and frequent presents.” 

“T will give you one thousand francs—and I shall expect you to give me—to remind me—that 
is to say, I have lived so long in the country, that I have forgotten the usages of Paris, in a degree. 
You have been living with a count, who entertained the best company in Paris—you must under- 
stand the customs of good society, and I shall depend upon you to give me a few hints, now and 
then. 

Comtois—so the valet was called—accepted this offer at once, as he understood what advantages 
he should derive from it. He soon became indispensable to Mr. Bringuesingue, who consulted him 
on every occasion. If he wanted a new coat, he sent for Comtois and said to him, “ How did the 
count have his coats made?” 

«In the last fashion, sir.” 

« What colors?” 

« According to his taste, sir.” 

Then he would say to the tailor, make me a coat in the last fashion—the color according to 
my taste. 

If he wished to change the furniture of a room, he would ask Comtois, “« How were the count’s 
reoms furnished?” 

«Tn the usual manner, sir—tables, chairs, sofas, &c.”” 

Mr. Bringuesingue would then send for an upholsierer, and order his rooms furnished exactly 
like the count’s. 

But it was on the days of his grand entertainments that Comtois was invaluable. It was he who 
arranged every thing—who gave instructions how the dishes were to be arranged on the table—at 
what time dinner should be serveJ—when coffee should be handed round—-how the rooms should 
be lighted—where the card-tables should be set-—how the company should be received, ete. etc. etc. 
If any one had seen the preparations, he would have mistaken the servant for the master. 

As Mr. Bringuesingue, in spite of all these instructions, was constantly in fear of committing 
some act of vulgarity in society, Comtois agreed to seratch his nose whenever he saw his master 
infringing the rules of good breeding ; and, as Mr. B. kept his eyes constantly fixed on hia factotum, 
he was thus able to check himse!f and correct his mistakes. 

Such was the Bringuesingue ian:ily, possessing 25,000 livres a year, when Edmund Guerval be. 
came acquainted with them. 

It happened that he accompanied Miss Clodora on the piano—that he danced with the mother, 
to fill up a place in a cotillion, and that he called the father, by mistake, Mr. De Bringuesingue. 
This put the whole family in raptures with him. Besides, he was sufficiently accomplished to 
shine in society. He played cotillions very well—he sang—he drew likenesses, and he talked 
fluently on all subjects, whether he understood them or not, and ridiculed what he disliked with an 
air which admitted of no contradiction. Even people of sense are often deceived by such manners. 

Edmund was invited to Mr. Bringuesingue’s house. After his departure, the host consulted his 
walet. “ What do you think of that young man?” 

“He has excellent manners, sif—quite a fashionable air.” 
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« Comtois thinks him a very fashionable looking young man,” said Mr. Bringuesingue to his 


wife. “I must ask him here to dinner. 

He dances very well. 

stamp of nobility !” 
« Very likely, my dear.” 


He must come here often. 


We must have a little dance. 


He calls me Mr. De Bringuesingue! He must think my manners have the 


Miss Clodora said nothing. Perhaps she thought the more. At all! events she seemed very well 


satisfied that her parents were so much pleased w 


ith Edmund. 


{To be concluded-in the next number.] 


CABINET 


PICTUR 


BY QUINCE. 


COMET. 


Wanpener through space unlimitable, say, 
Thou wonder and thou terror of mankind! 
Why dost thou wing thy bright and fiery way 
Whilst planetary systems are confined 
To their own spheres? Art thou a warning 
sent 
To sinful wolds, whom thou canst wither up, 
Like a fired-scroll, to teach them to repent 
Ere to perdition they have drained the cup? 
Or art thou a bright sphere for souls more blest, 
To whom the great Beneficence has given 
To gaze (oh, most munificent behest) 
Upon the might and majesty of Heaven, 
And view the works the Deity has made, 
In all their glories radiantly arrayed. 


CONTENT. 


There is a maid whose face is ever smiling— 
In whose fair bosom anguish never dwelt, 
Who hath the art—all sorrows still beguiling— 
To give to man the sweetest joy ere felt! 
She wooes him, too—but modest in her woving, 
He puts her by—on gaudier things intent— 
Till in the heat and ardor of pursuing 
Shadows for substances his life is spent. 
Oh! that ambition, or the lustful heart, 
Should ever cause the too impetuous soul 
From such sweet charms in recklessness to 
part, 
And miss of earthly bliss the heavenly goal. 
Her votaries are above the shaft of fate— 
Content makes blest, or low, or high estate. 


COURAGE, 


We talk of courage, and the man who stands 
In mortal combat with a foe opposed, 
Our praise as its inheritor commands, 
Tho’ brutes such prowess daily have disclosed. 
The duellist acknowledges a God, 
Yet dares not his most chief command obey, 
Is a rank coward—as is he the rod 
That chastens syurning throws his life away. 
True courage dwells in the pure, stainless mind, 
Which acts uprightly, whatsoe’er befal, 
Living in its own virtuous strength enshrined, 
As Christ’s through a dishonored death’s dark 
thrall. 
Not always courage that fears not to die; 
| Justly to /ive requires true valiency. 





COURTSHIP. 


| The halcyon days of life, when earth is tinted 


With hues more brilliant than the Iris’ dyes— 
When life itseif is a fairy legend, printed 
In golden characters for loving eyes— 

When poetry is felt ~ purest, sweetest— 
Unwritten poetry of stars, birds, flowers— 
When happy moments wing themselves the 

fleetest, 
And light as gossamer float rosy hours— 
When as pure spirits on the earth we wander, 
And feel it not a cold, delusive sphere, 
But bright and beautiful on which we ponder, 
Deeming no Paradise can be more dear, 
When to the enchanted soul love's bliss is given— 





A dream—a vision of its after heaven. 
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BY FREDERICK GOTTSCHALCK, 








THE BROCKEN. 





THE WITCH DANCE ON 





Hien above the surrounding hills of the Hartz is seen a mountain, whose towering peak com. 
mands a view of more than fifteen miles. ‘This is called the Brocken ; except when mention is mad 
of those old enchantments and wizard-1ites which were ages ago, and are even still said to be cele. 
brated within its solitary domain; when it more properly takes the name of the Blocksberg. Upon 
its cold and sterile summit, inlaid with a thousand million glittering specimens of rock-stone, the 
devil is in the habit ot holding an annual assembly— most splendid of its kind—on the night of the 
last day of April; namely, on the well-known Walpurgis night, consisting of all the witches and 
sorcerers on eaith. After the tolling of the midnight hour, his guests flock in from all sides, con- % 
veyed by their usual equipage of horned beasts and birds, gvats, rams, owls, &c., bearing them through f 
the air upon brooms, pitch-forks, and giants bones, while the devil is kind enough, on his part, to § 
bring many of his guests along with him. The company being met, a great bonfire opens the 
scene ; the dance goes round ; the whole air is lit up with fire-brands, and fire stirring and blowing 
shouting and dancing, with fire-works of every kind, continue until the guesis are well weary of the 
show. But, then, first feeling himself inspired, the devil mounts his devil-pulpit, and begins to 
blaspheme all the holy saints and angels; on the conclusion of which he gives a supper, consisting 
wholly of sausages, which are served on the witch altars. ‘The hag that is unlucky enough to ar- 
tive last, is condemned, by immemorial custom, for neglect of duty, to die a cruel and ignominious 
death, serving at once as a warning to late visiters, and to lend animation to the scene. For, after 
a warm embrace from the regent of the under-world, she is suddenly torn in pieces by the rest ; her 
flesh is strewed as an example on the altar, and displayed as one of the master-keys of the devil's 
banquet. 

At the first blush of dawn the whole of the gentle sister and brotherhood disperse in all direc- 
tions in search of other wind-falls, until a future meeting. In order that this same unholy alliance 
may produce no mischief, either to man or beast, in the course of their annual excursion, the neigh- 
boring dwellers of the Brocken take care, on the approach of the dread Walpurgis night, to diaw 
the sign of three crosses over the doors of their houses and out-houses; being firm in the persuasion 
that both they and their families can, by no other means, be secured from the ill designs of the 
wicked spirits who are then on the watch to enchant them. 

























THE MEADOW DANCE 








In the same valley as the last mentioned, near Aschersleben, lies a verdant strip of land, known 
by the name of the Dancing Meadow—a name which the following tradition will serve to illus- 
trate. 

Ages ago the blooming daughters of the neighboring burghers were often in the habit of assem- 
bling on a summer's evening, when the weather was fine, to enjoy one another's society in this 
enchanting vale; during which the dance was never forgotten. Besides, it was a custom for al! 
young brides on the day before their nuptials, to meet here the playmates of their infant yeas, 
whose circle they were about to quit for ever, and to join in a parting dance, along with the border- 
ing tenants of the well-known scene. 

A party happened to have met on the second evening of these rural ceremonies, previous to 2 
wedding, and were on the point of escorting home their rich and beautiful betrothed, late on a clear 
moonlight night, with all the mirthful tiiumph of dancing, innocent gaiety, and song. Not the : 
whole of the guests, however, were destined to reach their home. Two of the most beautiful * 
maidens disappeared ; and, notwithstanding the most active exertions on the part of their friends 
and relatives, no trace of them could be discovered; their seais remained that night vacant in the 
domestic circle, and within a few hours all was confusion ; no less among the parents than in the 
surrounding abodes. Many weeping eyes were kept awake; their lovers swore the deadliest re- 
venge; for they found reason to suspect that under the veil of night a grievous wrong had been 
premeditated, and perhaps accomplisiied, which left them nothing but the hope of revenge. 

And in part their fears were well grounded. Some domestics in the service of the chief of Arus- 
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tein, becoming acquainted with the hour of the intended festival, had the audacity, for the purpose 
of amusing themselves and indulging their master’s propensities, to lie concealed in an adjacent 
thicket. Under cover of the night, they succeeded in seizing upon two of the dancers, who hap- 
pening to stray from their companions, had approached nearest to them, and they were instantly 
conveyed, amid shouts of surrounding revelry and rejoicings, unheard, into the neighboring Hartz 
mountains, until a fit time should occur to convey them to their ultimate destination in Raubberg. 

Scarcely had the sun streaked the horizon on the following morning, when a number of the citi- 
zens, whose anxiety had kept them awake, were seen assembled before their doors, in order to advise 
with the suffering parents on the best measures to be adopted. Soon they learned that a secret 
messenger who had been despatched upon some private affair, and was returning, ere day-break, 
over the mountains, had heard sufficient to prove the forcible abduction of the young women, al- 
though he had lost the track of the robbers among the hills. ‘There was reason, however, to con- 
clude that they must reside somewhere upon the Arustein; but their haunts were still a secret. 
The magistrate, upon this, being made acquainted with the facts, instantly solicited a mecting of 
the relatives of the abducted parties, along with all the elders of the place, while they attempted in 
the meantime to preserve calmness and moderation in the minds of the incensed citizens. The 
chief part of the assembly were for instantly arming the whole of the inhabitants capable of bearing 
arms, in order, if possible, to surprise and destroy the hated and notorious castle of Arustein, which, 
they said, ought long since to have been levelled with the ground. But, besides the uncertainty of 
the information received, it was justly remarked by the magistrates who presided, that it would re- 
juire months of open and decided hostility to capture so powerful and well-provisioned a castle as 
that of Raubberg, whence the formidable enemy made his depredations ; while, moreover, the pre- 
sent case called for instant redress. 

At length, after a long and stormy discussion of the most efficacious means for obtaining it, dur- 
ing which the heads of the more bold and indignant had leisure to grow cooler, it was agreed to 
adopt the last suggestion of one of the oldest magistrates, who explained to the council the superior 
opinion he entertained of a ruse de guerre, by which he trusted that the freedom of the abducted 
party would be more speedily accomplished. 

In the first place every one must return quietly back to his own house, concealing his feelings of 
indignation and revenge, as well as he could. Then, just as if nothing extraordinary had occurred 
at the late festival—as if the absence of none of the party had been noticed, or that their return was 
quietly expected, another nuptial evening should be as soon as possible announced, with even more 
bustle and splendor than the former; all their neighbors to be invited to the dance, and information 
sent by trusty messengers to the adjacent villages around. 

Accordingly, these same tidings reached the ears of the lord of Arustein, who, on receiving an in- 
vitation along with his knights and esquires, loudly ridiculed the stupidity of the poor citizens, who 
thus actually threw their daughters in his way. ‘Then, amidst oaths and laughter, a still more ex- 
tended incursion than the former was determined upon, the whole of the party present declaring 
that they would, this time, each and every one scize on his individual prey, after the close of the 
dance. 

About twilight on the appointed day, the meadow was seen covered with beautiful groups of 
dancers ; yet, with all this, no virgins this day trod the scene—they were safe in their parental man- 
sions. It was the stout citizens, and next to them their eldest boys, who were arrayed in women’s 
attire, with newly sharpened weapons concealed under their clothes, all intent upon avenging the 
honor of their daughters—their sisters, or their betrothed, and for ever in future to secure it. They 
began the dance with sounds of revelry and mirth, yet somewhat subdued to tones of womanhood, 
while their hearts throbbed for vengeance, until the approach of midnight, when their trusty scouts 
brought word of the yet near and nearer advance of the lord of Arustein, approaching softly toward 
the spot. 

Now the dancing party seems to break up—concluding with the old national figures, and sing- 
ing, and apparently drawing homewards, But, behold! the next moment the chief of Arustein 
burst into the midst of them, followed by his knights and pages, on horseback and on foot, all eager 
to join in the pursuit, of which they vainly hoped that their former depredation was only a poor 
specimen. 

They let him advance; and the chief no sooner found himself in the midst of the dancers, than 
he threw himself from his steed in order to enjoy the pleasure and applause of bearing off the in- 
tended bride with his own hands. But what was the feeling he experienced, when, as with a 
thundering voice and a laugh of joy he claimed the bride for himself, the bright steel flashed in his 
eyes, and smote his outstretched arm, before he could draw it back, quite through and through. 
Smarting with pain and uttering curses of revenge, he started back to regain his steed. But ten 
strong arms were about him; he felt himself pinioned hand and foot and neck, as if chains of iron 
girt him round. Some of the knights and pages who hastened with threats to his assistance, were, 
after a short struggle, overpowered and secured; most of them, however, escaped, with cries of ter- 
ror and surprise, and wounded with sabres or with stones. 
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The chief culprit, however, was carried with shouts of triumph into the city. There the lord of 
Arustein was thrown forthwith into a large, solitary dungeon, and there he confessed, on beholding 
the preparations for his approaching execution, the deeds he had perpetrated and farther intended to 
accomplish. The young ladies were, at his own command, immediately delivered to their friends ; 
in consequence of which, after paying a heavy penalty ard taking a memorable oath never to com- 
mit any offence against the city or its inhabitants, he was released from his terrific chains. But 
these chains, in which he for months languished, are still preserved, are now to be seen in the town- 
house at Aschersleben—a lasting monument of the skill and foresight of the old times, and ver 
worthy of the admiration of future generations. 


BY JUNGE TREMPER, DRESDEN, N. YF. 


Beavutirvt thou art! 
Clad in thy smiling garniture of green, 
When summer mantles on thy hills and fells, 
And the soft airs come breathing oft between, 
And murmuring gently in thy sylvan dells 
The sounds of peace. 


Thy depths of blue 
Outvie the tints cerulean far above, 
As lull’d in slumbers by the south wind’s breath, 
Thou liest as placid as a youthful love ! 
Nor showest thine anger that yet lurks beneath, 
When the wild tempest raves. 


Thy depths are yet unfathomed— 
Thou art an ocean in thine angry mood, 
Lash’d by the tempest in a waste of foam, 
As wave on wave, with headlong speed pursu’d, 
Breaks on the distant beach with deaf’ning tone, 
Dashing in spray! 


But not so now! 
Thy breast unruffled by the summer’s breath— 
Thy shores reflected in the chrystal wave, 
And mountain rock and bliff beneath, 
Behold a scene where Naiad well might lave 
In native grace. 


When starry eve 
Bursts in her golden glory on thy breast, 
’Tis sweet to view the flush on wave and hill, 
As the lone bird sinks to its leafy nest. 
And fragrant balm the sighing zephyrs fill 
From shrub and flower. 


SPE LEI  tehan S  «, 





THE ARRES 


TIMES. 


ROBERT L. WADE, ESQ., BOSTON. 


Upon thy eye-balls, murd'rous tyranny 
Sits in grim majesty, to frizht the wo. id. 
King Heary Sixth, Third Part. 


If you were born ty honor, show it now; 

if put upon you, make the judgment good 

That thought you worthy of it. 
Pericles, Act Fourth, Scene Sixth. 


Tux period from the time when the voluptuous Charles the Second was crowned king of England. 
to the accession of William of Orange, and the daughter of James the Second, to the throne, was a 
dark and stormy era to New England. Among those who cherished a deadly enmity to the in- 
terests of the infant colony, the name of Edinund Randolph, the associate and co-partner of the ar- 
bitrary Andros, stands conspicuous upon the page of history, by his many oppressive acts and crimes. 
He it was, who, year after year, continually cormplained tothe ministry of England of every invasion 
of the Colonists on some petty laws, magnified their misdemeanors, and was ever seeking fresh pre- 
texts for his unwarrantable accusations, until it resulted in the formal demand of Charles the Second 
upon the people of Massachusetts, commanding them to deliver up the charter which had been grant- 
ed to them by Parliament, to be amended and altered under his supervision. The effect of the an- 
nouncement of this news upon those who, it was intended, should be the sufferers by the act, almost 
threatened immediate rebellion. One simultaneous feeling of indignation prevailed in every breast. 
Meetings were called by those whom it immediately affected, resolutions adopted, and a delegation 
despatched to England in behalf of the Colonies, to remonstrate with the king for his unjust and ar- 
bitrary policy. But it was without avail. Finding that their petitions and prayers were scarcely 
listened to, and that the king and his ministry still insisted upon a rigid compliance with all their 
demands, they desisted from farther appeals, and in 1684 the high court of chancery formally de- 
clared the charter of Massachusetts to be vacated, and adjudged to the king of England, the prere- 
gative of appointing whom he pleased to the administration of the Colonial government. 

Ere, however, Charles could avail himself of this advantage, he was sammoned before a higher 
than any earthly tribunal, and was succeeded by James the Second, The Colonists now indulged 
a few faint hopes that the new monarch would restore to them their civil liberty, which Charles had 
so viulently wrested from them, and for a short time their anticipations seemed in a measuse about 
to be realized, and they once more looked forward to years of undisturbed tranquillity. 

But the respite was of short duration. James soon evinced a disposition to carry into execution 
the plans formed and matured by his predecessor, and accordingly in 1686, two years after the vio- 
lent seizure of the charter, Sir Edmund Andros, recently governor of New York, was commissioned 
as governor of New England, with the exception of Plymouth. 

The measures used by their new ruler, to support his authority in the province, did not tend much 
to allay the fears of the people. For the first few months, matters promised fair, but shortly the cha- 
racter of Andros, who was at best but an unprincipled soldier, developed itself, until in the eyes of the 
people, he became what he really was, an oppressive and arbitrary ruler. And well did he merit the 
title. Associated with Randolph, his name has descended to posterity, linked with many crimes. 
The press was seized by his orders; marriage contracts restrained ; the freedom of religion was 
threatened, and hy numberless grievous and tyrannical measures, the Colonists were so disgusted 
with him that at the period when our story opens, not only Boston, but the whole country within 
his jurisdiction was in a ripe state for revolt. 

There was much of bustle and activity, and hurrying to and fro, within the Province House, the 
residence of the royal governors, on a warm, sunny afternoon in April, 1689. Artisans were at 
work, embellishing the great hall, servants were hastening back and forth, and extensive preparations 
were on fot for a sumptuous masquerade ball, which was to be given that evening by the governor, 
to the officers under his command, and a few English families, resident in Boston. 

Within an upper apartment of the house, from the windows of which an extensive view of the 
harbor could be obtained, Sir Edmund Andros was pacing up and down with impatient steps, his 
brows knitted into a most fearful scowl, his eyes bent fixedly upon the floor, his hands clenched, and 
occasionally giving vent to some passionate ejaculation. His whole appearance denoted that some- 
thing unusual had occurred to call furth these signs of passion. The room which he uceupied was 
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of a dark and sombre aspect, finished off on all sides with mahogany pannels, and the floor inlaid 
with squares and octagons of the same material. Over the mantel-piece hung a dim portrait of governor 
Winthrop, covered with dust and cob-webs, which, seemingly, had reposed for years in the same 
position, unmolested by the unsparing hand of the curious antiquarian, or the still more relentless 
broom: of the dust dispeller. On each side of the picture were suspended the royal arms of England, 
and against the wall, immediately opposite, was affixed the red cross ensign of Britain. Between 
the windows, that opened on the front, hung a large antique mirror with a massy, curiously carved 
frame, and beneath it was a table upon which were scattered, in heterogeneous confusion, papers, 
books, pamphlets, and documents, which were kept, by the weight of a long spy-glass, from being 
blown off by the breeze which entered through the open windows. The remainder of the furniture 
in the room, consisting of a few chairs and an old cabinet, corresponded with that which has already 
been described. T'wo hours had sped on while the governor had been thus engaged, yet so intense 
seemed his abstraction, that he heeded not the rapidity with which the moments flew, until the chimes 
of the clock of the old South Church, striking the hour of four, broke up his reverie, and recalled his 
wandering mind to a sense of his situation. 

« Yes, so help me God !” he exclaimed audibly, concluding what had apparently been a mental 
soliloquy, as the ringing echoes of the clock died away, at the same time forcibly striking upon the 
table with his clenched fist ; “ yes, to-morrow’s sun shall rise upon his death,” 

As he gave vent to this determination, he almost involuntarily raised his eyes to the mirror, and 
started suddenly back in dismay, as they encountered the resemblance of his countenance, pictured 
too faithfully on its shining surface. 1t was but a momentary feeling, however, for as he continued 
to gaze, a smile, wan and ghastly, spread over his livid features, imparting a most fiend-like appear- 
ance to the whole countenance. 

“ And can it be,” he muttered slowly, «that such sweet thoughts as those that prate of vengeance 
can twist the face into such horrid meaning! Why, let them. I care not, if I make all sure. And 
shall I not? Most surely he shall not live to see to-morrow night. His doom is settled, and his fate 
is as sure as if the court of England itself had recorded the sentence, Aye, die he shall.” He raised 
the spy-glass from the table, and after idly opening and closing it for a few minutes, applied it to his 
eyes, and carelessly moved it toward the harbor. Uttering an exclamation of surprise, as if he doubt- 
ed the correctness of his vision, he carefully wiped the dust from the glasses, and once more pointing 
At in the same direction, took a long and steady view. 

Fall fifteen minutes had elapsed ere he withdrew his gaze, and when he did so, his face no longer 
‘wore the same ferocious aspect, but the traces of other feelings had gained ascendency. Slowly he 
shut the glass, and throwing himself back in a chair, fixed his eyes upon the grim portrait of the 
elder Winthrop, while his mind rapidly revolved a thousand harrassing and perplexing thoughts. 

While thus engaged in no very pleasaat mood, the distant booming of a heavy gun was borne to 
his ears, upon the swelling breeze. Starting to his feet, he turned to the window, and opening the 
glass, for a moment again gazed down the harbor, 

“I was not deceived,” he exclaimed, replacing the glass, as the startling report of a whole broad- 
side shook the house, causing the sashes of the windows to rattle with the concussion, “ there spoke 
the voices of England’s messengers, though whether they come in feace or war, | would give my 
cap fall of crowns to know.” 

Hastily ringing a bell, the rope of which descended by the side of the ensign, against the wall, the 
governor inquired of the soldier who answered the summons, “ If Rando!ph had returned ?” 

“ He has this moment entered the yard, and is now dismounting at the dour of the hall,” was the 
reply. 

« Tell him, that, if it is his pleasure, I could wish for a short conference with him.” 

The menial bowed, and withdrew. In another moment the staircase creaked beneath the weight 
of a heavy footstep, and the person of Edmand Randolph, the arch enemy of New England, entered 
the apartment. Andros stepped forward to meet him, and grasping each other’s hands, the two 
stood for afew seconds gazing silently at each other’s countenances. 

“T have news for you, Sir Edmunc,” said Randolph, first breaking silence, “and such as will 
grate but harshly in your ears. Nay, I had almost determined to send to you a messenger, to im- 
part the direful tidings, ere I sought an interview, but upon second thoughts, I determined other- 
wise, and am now here.” 

“Speak out the worst, man!” said Andros huskily; “why do you pause? I can conjecture 
what it may be. Come, I will anticipate you. Come they in amity ?” 

“ Far from it.” 

“ Indeed ; well, let them come!” exclaimed the governor, his hand almost involuntarily clutching 
the silver-hilted sword at his side. “ How know you this ?” 

“IT have been among them,” was the reply, “ and had I been removed but a short distance farther 
from this house, I should not have escaped some demonsiration of their kindly feelings.” 

« What mean you?” demanded the governor. 

«I speak of the people, and of their excitement, in consequence of the seizure of young Ireton,” 
teplied Randolph; “ indeed, indeed, my lord, believe me, our safety is in jeopardy.” 
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« Pshaw !” interrupted Andros impatiently, «I meant not them. Is this your news? If so, you 
may at once quiet your mind ; for a file of soldiers, with fixed bayonets, will be sufficient to ensure 
our safety. Koow you of the arrival ?” 

« What arrival, and when?” 

« Within this hour. Heard you not the firing of ordnance even but a few moments since ?” 

“I did, but supposed that it proceeded from the fort.” 

« And so it did in part,”’ continued Andros ; “ it was the exchange of salutes. There is a British 
man-of war down the harbor, just arrived.” 

“Ha!” exclaimed Randolph, while his features seemed to have borrowed the expression of the 
governor's, “is it indeed, so? Our troubles thicken.” 

“ Edmund Randolph,” said Andros, slowly and emphatically, “ much as I value the being who is 
the cause of all this commotion among the people, yet I would consent to give her up for the sake 
of learning the motives that have induced yonder vessel to visit us. If James still rules in England, 
these aspiring Colonists shall feel the lash of government until they writhe in agony ; but if, as I 
hardly dare to think, the ramors that prevailed here some months since, have passed into reality, 
and suecess has crowned the enterprize of William of Orange, it behooves me, and you, also, Ran- 
dolph, to look to our safety in season,” 

“I believe you, Andros,” replied Randolph ; “ give me your hand, my destiny is linked with yours, 
and come what will, be it misfortune or prosperity, let us abide each by the other.” 

“So be it!” replied Andros, returning the grasp; “and during the short time that yet remains 
at our disposal, we will lord it bravely, Let William send his myrmidons, they’l! find me no easy 
prey. And Randolph, I tell thee, our ball shall go on to-night, as if nothing had occurred to occa- 
sion its suppression; we'll be merry to-night, for I feel as though it will be the last of my govern- 
ment in this province. And Ireton, too—ha! among these gathering troubles, I had well nigh for- 
gotten him. He dies to-morrow morning.” 

“ Indeed !—and have you determined it?” 

“Trrevocably. What, shall I bear his insolence? Hear me, Randolph. This day ke stopped 
my carriage in the street, anc threatened me with death if I persisted in whathe called my dishoner- 
able addresses to his sister. I could forgive him that, for her sake ; but when he shook his fist in my 
face, and—and struck me—think you [ would bear that? No, not for all the female sex in Christen - 
dom. My blood boiled up to my brain, I felled him to the ground, and commanded the soldiers to 
seize him. They did so ; and heis now a prisonerin this house. Ho, there!” continued the governor, 
pulling at the bell-rope, « send hither my secretary.” 

In a few moments a young man stood in the door-way. 

“ Fill me out a death warrant,” said Andros, as turning abruptly in his hasty strides across the 
room, his glance encountered that of his secretary, who was too well used to these passionate ebulli- 
tions of his passion to manifest any surprise at the angry mood he wasthen in. « Fill it out quick- 
ly; insert the name of [reton ; and at the moment that you have completed it, send it to me by the 
sergeant of the guard, Go!” 

“ May it please your lordship,” said the secretary, pausing for a moment, ere he closed the door, 
“there isa young female below who desires earnestly that she may be allowed to speak with you. 
She now awaits my return in the lower hall for her answer.” 

Randslph and Andros exchanged glances, 

“Should it be she,” said the latter, “admit her. May I ask you, Randolph, to enter that closct 
for a few minutes ; you may there, if you wish it, witness this interview unseen.” 

Randolph slightly nodded, and did as he was requested, while Andros seated himself at the table, 
and, busying himself with the papers that lay thereon, appeared not to notice the entrance of any 
one, until a hand was laid lightly upon his shoulder, which caused him, almost in spite of himself, 
to start slightly beneath its gentle pressure. 

“I crave your pardon for this intrusion, Sir Edmund,” said a soft, and pleasing, but almost in- 
audible voice, “ but did you know my motives, you would readily forgive me.” 

Andros rose from his seat, bowing slightly, as his glance fell upon a figure closely hooded and 
veiled. « You must unveil, madam,” replied Andros coldly,“ Iam not used to dealing with any in 
disguise.” 

The stranger hesitated for a few seconds, as if somewhat embarrassed, and then, with a sudden 
effort, threw aside her veil, revealing a countenance of surpassing loveliness, but bearing the tokens 
of an agitated mind. Her lip quivered, and a tear was trembling under her eye-lids, as the bold 
glance of the governor recognized her features. 

“My beauteous Ellen,” exclaimed he, pretending to be taken by surprise, and extending his 
arms to embrace her, which she refused, + welcome to thy lover’s mansion, I have many times 
pressed you to a visit, but without success. May I ask to what I am now indebted for the happiness 
of this moment ?” 

“ Alas! Sir Edmund, I come upon no joyous errand,” replied the weeping maiden, “ for it is to 
entreat for the life of one who is infinitely dear to me—for that of my brother.” 

The brow of the governor was instantly contracted, “ You may spare your words, fair Ellen,” 
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said he, “for they will be wasted. He deserves his fate, and will have suffered it ere another day 
has rolled its course.” 

“Oh, say not so!” continued the supplicant; “ for me will he suffer; and why may I not take 
his place. Rumor has told me that he assaulted you to-day upon my account, and is now a prisoner 
in this house.” 

“ Trath ; and dearly will he repent his rashness.” 

« What is to be his fate ?” 

“ Death upon the scaffold!’ The warrant only awaits my signature.” 

The cry of agony that burst from the lips of the unfortunate girl at these words, would have melt- 
ed any heart but that of Andros. Unable to support herself, she staggered a few steps and would 
have fallen, had not the governor passed his arm around her waist, and drew her shrinking form to 
him. « Ellen, dear Ellen,” exclaimed he, in a more tender manner, pressing his lips to hers, “ con- 
sole yourself, I will be to you more than your brother is, whom you are about to lose. Let me dry 
up these tears, and———” 

“ You cannot, unless you free him.” 

“ That cannot be, my dear one,” replied Sir Edmund. 

« Then release me !” exclaimed she, indignantly throwing off his arms, “ yours is a villain’s touch ” 

«Nay, sweet one, t’were better policy in you to dispense awhile with this open defiance.” 

“Oh! if I might hope,” continued the afflicted maiden, “ that any prayers or entreaties of mine 
could work upon your obdurate heart, and prevail upon you to release him, how easily would I think 
my reward obtained! Sir Edmund, you cannot be so steeled as to refuse me. He is my brother, 
and the only friend I have on earth. Our parents died when we both were infants, leaving us alone 
‘to stem the coldness and neglect of the world. ‘Together we have grown, and until within a very 
few months I had thought that earth could bestow upon us no greater happiness than that which we 
‘were then enjoying. You do not mean that he shall die for such a slight offence? Consider that 
it was his extreme love for me that induced him to the commission of that assault, and let that ex- 
cuse him. Do not turn away, Sir Edmund. Have you a wife—a sister ——” 

« Ellen!” interrupted Andros, «‘ hear me—I cannot pardon him without some remuneration.” 

“ Name your price!” exclaimed the girl, clasping her hands, while her eyes were lit up with 
radiant beam of hope, “ any thing, however extravagant, if it is in the power of any mortal to accom- 
plish, I will do it. Speak, can I redeem him ?” 

« You can, if so disposed.” 

“If so disposed, Sir Edmund? Oli! did you know but one-half the extent of our affection, you 
would not doubt my willingness! What shall I do?” 

“ Ellen !” said the governor slowly, “ will you be mine ?” 

“ Your wife, Sir Edmund ?” inquired the maiden, in a faint, almost inaudible voice, as though she 
dreaded the reply. 

“ Nay, nay, dearest,” replied Andros, quickly, “I said not so; that cannot be. I will always love 
you, as [ do now, but the marriage ceremony cannot—must not—be performed between us.” 

“ Shame on you, Sir Edmund—is this knightly conduct—is this manly ?” cried Ellen, while a 
deep, burning blush stained her neck and face with one crimson tinge—“ you mean not so, surely 
you cannot.” She could say no more. The intensity of her feelings overcame her, and making 
one effort to grasp a chuit, she sunk senseless upon the floor. 

“ Randolph !” cried Andros, raising her up. 

« T am here, Sir Edmund,” replied his associate, issuing from the closet. 

« Water here! quickly; and as you go down, send the sergeant here with the warrant. Curse 
this foolish creature, I fear I shall fail now.” 

Randolph immediately returned with a pitcher of water, accompanied by the sergeant, bearing tlie 
death-warrant of Ireton. A few drops, sprinkled upon her face, were sufficient to restore her to con- 
sciousness, 

« Ellen, I have to ask you but once more,” whispered Andros. 

« Oh, do not—I cannot,” she exclaimed, bursting into a flood of tears. 

“ Sergeant, that warrant!” said Andros. “ Ellen, look upon this, it is the death-warrant of yoar 
brother. Read it.” 

Shuddeting, she took it, and perused every word. 

« You decide its fate!” continued Andros, dipping a pen into ink, “one word from you, and it 
shall be destroyed before your face, and your brother released. Speak, or I sign it!” 

She remained silent. 

+ You then refuse—’tis well,” said Andros, and his pen touched the paper. 

« Hold!” cried Ellen, starting to her feet ; “let me see him—let me speak but one word to Ed- 
ward, and I will answer irrevocably.” 

“ Sergeant,” said Andros, turning to him, “ take a file of soldiers and bring up the prisoner. Look 
wel! to your charge ; for, if he escapes, your name shall fill the warrant in place of his. He is in the 
basement room. Here ia the key.” 

Not a word was spoken during the absence of the sergeant by any in the room, until the heavy 
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tread of armed fect was heard ascending the staircase, when Rando!ph, hard-hearted as he was, was 
partially melted, and he whispered to the governor that he had better desist in his intentions. 

« Never, until I succeed {” was the reply. 

The door was thrown open to its full extent, and between a double file of soldiers, with loaded 
muskets and fixed bayonets, headed by the sergeant, appeared a young man, fair to look at, who was 
apparently not more than twenty-two or three years of age. : 

“ Ellen !” exclaimed he, starting back in actual surprise, as his eyes fell upon the person of his 
sister, “ why are you here?” 

« Edward—dear Edward, do not cast me off—I am yet innocent, I do assure you,” cried the weep- 
ing gitl, threwing her arms about his neck, and resting her head upon his bosom; “oh! Edward, 
my heart will break.” 

“ Ellen—dear Ellen! my own sweet sister,” replied the brother affectionately, encircling her form 
with his arms, “what grieves you? Tell me, have these merciless ruffians dared to harm you?” 
and his eyes glared fiercely upon Andros and Randolph. 

“No, no, Edward,” replied she, “they have not harmed me, though Heaven knows that such is 
their desire. Edward, dear brother, do you know how much you are to suffer on my account ?”” 

« Were it ten times worse, dear Ellen,” replied Ireton, « I'd endure it all, rather than the slightest 
shade of evil should fall upon you.” 

“ Do you know, Edward, that you are doomed to death ?” 

The young man slightly colored, but remained silent. 

“ Do you know, Edward, that the warrant is already written, and only awaits the signature of the 
governor to be carried into execution ?” 

«I did not know it, Ellen!” replied Ireton sadly, “but I must abide my fate, come when or how 
it may. I did look forward to long, long years of peace and happiness with you, my sweet sister ; 
but if it is God’s will that it should be otherwise, who shall gainsay it? Come, cheer up, my dear 
Ellen, let us not embitter these few moments of parting with unavailing tears. ‘There is another 
and a far happier world, my sister, and although I trust that, after my name shall have been forgotten, 
you may live to enjoy many happy years; still I hope that when your period of probation on earth 
has elapsed, we may meet again, never more to separate. Give me one kiss, my dear Ellen, in re- 
membrance of the happy times we have passed together, and then farewell. Sir Edmund Andros, 
if it be your decree that I shall die, I must reconcile myself to my fate, but if the words of aman 
standing upon the verge of the grave, can have any weight with you, I do beseech you to abandon 
your infamous design.” 

“Ellen!” interrupted Andros, “ there is a way 

“Oh! name it not!” she cried ; “ Edward, you do not know what do. You know not that 
your sister can save you, but hesitates to; you do not know a 

“ Peace, Ellen!” interrupted [reton ; « { do know that were it in your power to save me, even at 
the sacrifice of your own life, you weuld not value 4 

“ Edward—Edward, I can save you; give me your ear, my dear brother, I hardly dare even 
whisper to vou such terms as that villain has offered for your life,” 

Ireton bent down his head, while Ellen whispered a few words in his ears, Rage—bitter, and 
burning indignation—flushed his cheeks while he listened ; and when she had finished, and drupped 
her head upon his bosom in very shame, he put her gently aside, rushed towards Sir Edmund Andros, 
and, without uttering a single word, dealt him a blow that sent him reeling against the table. 

Shoot the traitor on the spot !” shouted Edmund Randolph, his sword flashing in the light as he 
snatched it from the scabbard—*« upon him with your bayonets !—pin him to the wall!” In a second 
every musket was levelled. 

“ Hold!” cried Ellen, rashing towards her brother, and throwing her arms about his neck ; “ fire 
now, we will die together.” 

Enraged at the treatment that he had received, but yet curbing his passion at will, Andros waved 
his hand for the soldiers to recover their arms, and turned to the brother and sister. * Ellen,” at 
length said Andros, after a silence of some minutes, during which time the two had anxiously 
waited for him to speak, “I have borne much for your sake, and am content to forgive even this. 
Once more I ask you, shall [ sign this warrant? See, here it lies awaiting my signature, the ink 
is trembling in my pen.” 

“ Villain !” interrupted Ireton, “ dare to mention that again, and on the spot, even where you 
stand, I'll send your hideous soul to keep company with congenial spirits that have gone before you. 
Sign the warrant, and away with me at once.” 

“So be it!” said Andros, 

* Hold!” cried Ellen, « Edward—Sir Edmund !” 

“Silence, Ellen !” interrupted Ireton, «I will not receive life upon sach terms. Sign, Sir Ed- 
mund!”” 

Butat the moment, even while his ready pen had traced a portion of his autograph, a loud report 
of heavy ordnance, similar to that which had shook the Province House a short time previously, 
again echoed through the town, The pen of the governor was instantly dropped, while his coun- 
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tenance at once assumed an aspect of dismay and alarm, the butts of the soldiers’ muskets were im- 
mediately dropped to the floor, and their eyes turned anxiously towards the windows. Ireton also 
started, and gazed towards the windows, while Randolph snatched the spy-glass from the table, and 
placing it to his eyes, pointed it toward the water. 

Another and another concussion shook the house to its very foundation, and it was evident, by 
the quick and heavy firing, that it proceeded from more than one source. 

“ Speak, Randolph !” cried Andros, as soon as he recovered the use of his tongue, “ what do you 

see 1” 

“The lower part of the harbor is covered with one dense cloud of smoke,” replied Randolph, 
« but I can see the upper spars and rigging of several ships above it.” 

« Are they saluting in courtesy, or are they battling in earnest ?” demanded the governor. 

“T cannot tell, the smoke is so thick,” continued Randolph, “ but they all are firing.” 

A lapse of several minutes occurred, during which time the firing continued az heavy and os 
frequent, 

« Heavens! Sir Edmund !” suddenly exclaimed Randolph, « this is no play. There’s real figh'- 
ing among them somewhere, for the main-top-gallant-mast of one the ships has just been shot away 
close to the cap. They are at it in earnest, and this bodes no good to us. The smoke is rolling up 
a little, and I shall have a better view. Ha! the fleet is firing into the fort, and they return it!” 

“Ha! Sir Edmund, what think you now,” cried Ireton, in a tone of exultation; “ your hour of 
triumph is fast passing away. Your master, James, no longer holds his iron sceptre over our heads ; 
the thunder of that cannonading tells us that William of Orange is upon the throne of England ' 
Weli may you cringe with fear; I now defy you! Look up, my sister, my own dea Ellen, we are 
safe!” 

« Liar!” shouted Andros, his rage and passion finding vent in speech ; “ short shall be your exul- 
tation. See here.” He bent over the table for a moment, and then with a fiendish laugh, held up 
the warrant, at the bottom of which his name was hurriedly scrawied. “Separate them!’’ he ex- 
claimed, giving the warrant to the sergeant, and pointing to the two who stiil remained in a close 
embrace, “ and away with him to instant execution. ‘The closing hours of my administration shal! 
long be remembered. My government shail yet live through the day. Why do you not cbey me. 
Separate them, I say !” 

« At your peril touch us!” cried Ireton, as with one arm he drew Ellen closer to his bosom, and 
with the other seized a chair and felled the foremost soldier to the floor ; “keep off, or you'll repent 
it!” 

« Level your muskets !” shouted Andros, almost choking with rage—“ shoot them both if they 
will not be separated !” 

«“ Hold, Sir Edmund !” interrupted Randolph, “ this is no time to indulge in personal animosities. 
Hear you that shout! As true as the sun now shines, the people are in arms.” 

It was as he said. Armed mobs were rapidly collecting in every street; bonfires were already 
burning upon all the hills in and around the town ; horsemen were galloping rapidiy to and fro , 
bells were pealing out their brazen sounds ; drums and trumpets, and shouts, were resounding through 
the streets, and it was too plainly evident that open rebellion among the inhabitants he.’ iaken place. 

“« Barricade every door and window below,” cried Andros, going out into the entry, anc shouting 
to those in the lower hall. A score of voices immediately responded, and then were heard the noise 
and confusion from below, attending the execution of his orders. And it was well timed ; for scarce- 
ly had the house been put in a posture of defence, when the collection in the street in front, rapidly 
augmenting in numbers as it advanced, moved toward the house, evidently determined upon taking 
the law into their own hands. 

“ Pass up muskets and ammunition here,” exclaimed Andros, as a soldier from the lower hall as- 
cended the stairs, and announced that the doors and every outlet were barred sufficiently to with- 
stand the assault of any from without for some time. “ Range a line up and down the stairs, ani 
pass up arms. We can defend the gate of the yard from these windows.” 

Before, however, the defence was entirely prepured, a large concourse of armed men had surround- 
ed the house, knocking upon the doors, and shouting to be admitted. 

* Speak to them, Randolph,” said Andros, visibly betraying his fears, “ ask them what they would 
have !” 

“ And have a score of bullets put through my head at the moment that I show myself,” replic! 
Randolph ; «I will first try the effect of this.” As Randolph spoke, he tied a white handkerchief 
at the end of his sword, and hung it out of the window. 

A long shout from below, proclaimed that the act had been witnessed, and then several voices 
cried, “Ireton! Ireton! give us up Ireton.” 

At these words the governor's face assumed its wonted ferocious aspect, while Ireton’s was flush- 
ed with hope. 

“ What would you have!” cried Randolph, making a bold effort, and showing himself to the 

populace, 

* Deliver up Ireton,” shouted more than a hundred voices, “ or we'll set fire to the house.” 
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Randolph drew back to confer with the governor. During this time the firing in the harbor had 
been gradually growing less frequent, and had nuw ceased altogether. Without replying to Ran- 
dolph, Andros took up his glass and looked out upon the water. 

«“ What see you?” inquired Randolph. 

« Two men-of-war and a brig, with the English flag at each of their peaks,” replied Andros, “ and 
the brig in rather a crippled staie, thanks to the guns of the fort—ha! there ate boats out making 
for the land.” 

Another half-hour, to those within the house of long daration, passed away, Day was now fast 
fading away; the sun had long gone down in the west, and the shades of twilight were already 
atealing with its sober sadness over the town. Within the upper apartment the group seemed like 
very statues, sv motioniess did they stand. Andros was revolving in his mind a thousand ways to 
avert the threatened procecdings, all of which were successively abandoned. Randolph stood where 
he could look out upon the yard, unseen by the mob, moodily folding his arms in deep abstraction. 
Ireton and his sister were also silent, from various causes, and the file of soldiers stood leaning upon 
their pieces, patiently awaiting the orders of the governor for farther action. 

“ Sir Edmund, this is a precarious situation,” suddenly exclaimed Randolph, starting from his 
reverie; “if we wait much longer there will be no chance of escape. Give orders to pour a volley 
of bullets from this window, and before they will have recovered from tbe effects of it, we can open 
the great door and push our way through them. Sergeant, bring your men ap here——” 

“ Hold!” exclaimed Andros, «this is madness, Such conduct would ensure certain death—we 
should be murdered without mercy.” 

As he spoke the clock of the Old South Church struck seven, and at the instant the distant roll 
of a drum, accompanied by the startling echoes of a bugle call, awakened fresh apprehensions in the 
persons of the beseiged. 

“Hark !” exclaimed Andios, and for a few moments all listened attentively, while the sounds of 
the drum and bugle gradually drew nearer to the scene of action. 

“ They have landed a body of troops,” interrupted Randolph, “now may our good genius aid us, 
or we're lost.” 

Encouraged by the appearance of a body of soldiers, who were now in sight, rapidly marching 
toward them, the mob without increased their clamor, shouting and knocking on the doors and win- 
dows continually, demanding, with angry voices.the release of Ireton. 

The feelings of Ireton during these proceedings can be easily imagined. Frequently did he feel 
a burning desire to rush upon and grapple with the tyrannical governor, and as often was he re- 
strained, by the thoughts that such rashness would but insure immediate destruction to himself and 
perhaps the loved sister whom he held in his arms, Patiently, therefore, did he resolve to wait 
until the people should force an entrance into the house, which he felt sure they would betuie long. 
Nor was his forbearance destined to undergo a tedivus trial. ‘The drum of the soldiers, which bad 
been gradually diawing near, was now beating loudly beneath the windows of the house, while the 
loud welcoming shouts of the mob evidently told that in the new comers they had received import- 
ant aid. 

“ Look from the window, Randolph,” cried Andros, “ and tell me their force.” 

“T cannot tell their precise number,” was the reply, “ but there isa body of near a hundred with 
fixed bayonets.” 

“ And can you sce the leader to distinguish him 1?” 

“ Not clearly,” replied Randolph. “ He is talking with two or three officers, and I should judge 
by his motions that they are deliberating upon the best manner to effect an entrance.” 

“ Well, let them,” answered Andros fiercely, “a dozen at least will meet their death.” 

“Ha!” exclaimed Randolph, “ they are tearing up the heavy post of the gateway to use as a 
battering ram !” 

As he spoke there was heard adead, hollow sound from below, occasioned by the violent concus- 
sion of the post against the large door. 

“ Follow !” shouted Andros, drawing his sword, “we'll defend the stairway and landing to the 
latest moment.” And with Randolph and the soldiers close behind him, he sprang down the stairs. 
Ere, however, he had reached the lower landing, the door gave way beneath the repeated shocks of 
the battering ram, and the whole of the lower entry was immediately filled by the rush of the in- 
furiated populace. 

“Stand!” shouted Andros, “ advance another step, and I give orders to fixe upon you !” 

“Upon him! seize the traitor!” cried fifty voices. 

“ Hold!” exclaimed a new voice. It was the leader of the troops that had just arrived, who now 
appeared in the door, followed by a long, deep line of resolute soldiery, “ Edmund Andros,” ex- 
claimed he, as soon as silence was obtained, “in the name of the King of England, I arrest you for 
a foul and dishonorable traitor! Yield you a prisoner, or I shall grant no quarter.” 

“ Never, with life!’ replied Andros. 

“ Upon them, then, soldiers!” cried the leader ; “ charge !” 
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There was a rush up the stairway, as they obeyed the order—swords crossed, and bayonets clash- 
ed against each other—shouts and groans rose fearfully amid the din ; then the whole entry was lit 
up by a bright vivid flash, followed by the crashing report of musketry, and columns of dense sul- 
phurous smoke. Long the conflict did not last, for the superiority of the numbers of the new comers 
soon decided it, and Andros and Randolph, struggling to the last, were seized and securely bound. 

«“ Away with them to the ship!” exclaimed the leader, “ and to-morrow they must to England 
for their trial.” 

«“Treton! Treton!” cried more than a hundred voices, as soon as the noise of battle had in a 
measure subsided. 

“T am here, safe !” replied Ireton, appearing at the head of the stairs. 

One hearty and prolonged shout shook the building to its very centre, and then the object for 
which they had armed themselves having been accomplished, the populace dispersed, and peace once 
more swayed its sceptre over the old town of the three mountains. 


THE SONG OF A BEREAVED HEART. 


BY C. DONALD M’LEOD, NEW XORK. 





Fartwett! oh lost star of my heaven! whose smile 
Was a beacon of hope to my wilderness earth ; 

Whose voice, like an crphean lute, could beguile 
The sorrow of life till it melted to mirth. 

Thou art gone to a Jand where—though all may be bright 
As woman in Eden ere tempted to crime— 

Thy spirit will shed a far holier light, 
Than e’en souls never darkened by contact with Time. 


Like a sun-gilded lake, in whose waters are glassed 
The bloom of the roses that grow on the shore, 

Thy soul imaged Love ; but Death’s gloomy wing passed 
And ruffled the wave till it mirrored no more. 

Thy flight was with twilight. The sun’s burning glare 
Grew pale, at the death of a beautiful day ; 

But one beam, like an angel, seemed lingering there, 
To light thy dear spirit in beauty away. 


Farewell! the sad tears that I weep for thee now, 
“8 Are the last that my spirit shall wring from its gloom ; 
al For thy death shed a promising light o’er my brow, 
That showed a glad land ’neath « the veil of the tomb.” 
I'll join thee, my bride! where Eternity’s bow 
Its Iris-hued light on our union shall pour ; 
And the spirits that death disunited below, 
Shall mingle in Heaven, to sever no more ! 








ODDS AND ENDS. 


TRANSLATED FROM A PARISIAN JOURNAL.- 


Amowne the customs of the ancients, there are some whose origin is very cmious. Bread is an 
invention of the Greeks, more lately adopted by the Romans. Fora long time handmills were, in 
Europe, the only machines employed to grind corn; and they were used until the time of the first 
Crusade, when, among other inventions borrowed from the Saracens, the art of constructing wind- 
mills was first introduced. During many centuries, they used, instead of dishes, round trenchers of 
bread, which, in France, were called pains tailuir ; after the repast these plates of bread were dis- 
tributed among the poor. From the time of Pliny, the naturalist, the Gauls employed yeast in the 
manufacture of bread ; but in the seventeenth century the medical faculty condemned this practice 
as injurious, and from that time there broke out an open war between the physicians and bakers. 
This question is not yet entirely decided. Linguet has lately shown himself one of the warmest 
adversaries of the bread, and Tissot one of its most zealous defenders. 

The Egyptians not only held the broccoli in great estimation, but even regarded it as an object of 
adoration. The Romans introduced it into Europe. 

Peaches originally came fiom Persia, and were there regarded as poison. In our country they 
have lost, by transplantation, much of their original coldness, and have become a delicious fruit. 

The Prune was imported from Syria, in the time of the Crusades, In many parts of Europe there 
is a species of Prune which bears the name of Queen Claude, from the wife of Francis I; there is 
also another species called the gentleman’s Prune, because the brother of Louis XIV. was passionate- 
ly fond of them. 

Rabbits were formerly considered a very delicate dish: they multiplied to such a degree in Spain 
that it is said they undermined the ramparts and houses of Tarragona in such a manner that many 
of them fell. 

The Gauls were accustomed to bring to Rome, by regular marches across the Alps, immense flocks 
of geese, At the present time, in France, one often meets with numerous flocks of turkeys, which 
their masters conduct from ene province to another. 

In the time of the troubadors, there were caught in the Mediterranean several dolphins and whales, 
the flesh of which was eaten. 

The Romans regarded oysters as a very Jelicate dish, and the poet Ausonius has celebrated them 
in his verses ; after his time they were forgotten, and it was not till the seventeenth century that they 
again came inte vogue. 

During lent, great difficulty was experienced in obtaining from the Catholic clergy permission to 
eat eggs. This rigid abstinence was occasioned by the custom of consecrating on Ash Wednesday 
a large number of eggs, which were distributed among one’s friends un Easter. Under the reign of 
Louis XIV., it was the custom to raise, in the cabinet of the King, on Easter Monday, after high 
mass, enormous pyramids of painted or gilded eggs, which were presented by his majesty to the 
courtiers. 

The Parmesan cheese appeared in France for the first time in the reign of Charles VIII. This 
ptince, in an expedition against Naples, passed through Placentia; the magistrates of this city pre- 
senied him with several cheeses of such an enormous size that he was greatly surprised. He sent 
them as a curiosity to the queen and the duke of Bourbon, who tasted and pronounced them excel- 
lent. From that time their reputation was established. 

The word tart originally signified a common round loaf; this name was afterwards given to certain 
pies. 

It was the custom among the faculty ef medicine at Paris, when one was received among them, 
to give, after the thesis, to the doctors and professors, a breakfast, consisting principally of a beef pie 
and raisins. The celebrated chancellor, d’Hopital, forbid these pies to be cried in the streets of Paris. 
The immense number of them which were sold, made them appear to be an article of luxury. The 
faculty of Paris followed this example, and henceforth a sum of money replaced the breakfast. The 
theses preserved their ancient name, and, until the revolution, were called Pastillatia. 

In the country of vines, the wine is not only kept in skins, but also in cisterns of masonry, con- 
structed with the greatest care ; the equerries and servants went to these to {ill the bottles which they 
carried attached to their saddles. 

Sweetmeats were formerly used by clients to influence persons of quality, and judges, to decide 
any matter in their favor. This custom was so widely extended that Louis X. ordered that the 
judges should take no more per week than could be purchased for ten sous. Philip, the Handsome, 
restricted this quantity to what one could use in a single day in his family. ‘To this custom suc- 
ceeded that of giving money, and one M. de Tournon gave, for the first, ten francs in gold, in place 
of ten boxes of sweetmeats. 

Daring the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, it was the custom at a festival, to seat two of different 
sexes together, and only allow one dish between them. In families, one goblet sufficed for all; and 
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St. Berland was disinherited by his father for having wiped the goblet before drinking, under pre- 
text that it was infected with the leprosy. 

Among the Romans the drinking of healths was regarded as a daty : at one period it was common 
throughout all Europe. Hardly fifty or sixty years have elapsed since it was the custom in Germany 
to drink the healths not only of all persons present, but also of their uncles, aunts and cousins ; they 
even drank toasts to departed relations, so that before a banquet, a stranger was obliged to seek out 
the genealogy of all those with whom he had to dine. Pasquier’s work relates an interesting anec- 
«ote of Mary Stuart, who perished upon the scaffold. The evening before her death, she drank, 
after supper, to the health of all her servants, praying them to do the like to her. All obeyed, and 
in drinking to the health of their unfortunate queen, the tears fell into their glasses, so great was 
thei sorrow. 

The nations of antiquity believed it necessary to diversify the repast by shows and representations 
of various kinds. The Romans and Greeks diverted their guests by pantomimes, and sometimes by 
the bloody combats of gladiators and wrestlers. The Christian princes, during the first ages of 
Christianity, were passionately fond of dancing pantomimes during their feasts. In the intervals the 
minstrels and troubadors sang their verses, accompanying them upon the harp. In the refectories of 
the monks, or at the tables of pious prelates, some one either read out of pious books, or performed 
on some musical instrumert. The first organ seen in France was constructed for Charlemagne. 

The most remarkable amusements given by the great, to their guests, were a species of represent: - 
tions called interludes ; these spectacles consisted in combats between knights, in automaton figures, 
theatrical representations, or representations of important transactions. At a festival given by Charles 
VL, to the ladies of the court, two chevaliers paraded round the table upon horseback, and hioke 
tances: they were succeeded by others who practised the same species of combat. At a banque: 
given by Charles V.,in 1738, the departure of Godfrey of Bouillon for the Holy Land, and the 
taking of Jerasalem, were represented on the stage. At the festival given by Charles VI., on the 
arrival of Isabelle de Bavicre, they represented the siege of Troy. There was seen an enormous 
fortress defended by five towers, one at each extremity, and the other in the middle. The coats of 
mail and bucklers hanging on the walls, showed that this fortress was the city of Troy. The tower 
in the middle represented the citadel of Ilion, At some distance was seen a vast camp; the armsin- 
dicated that it was that of the Greeks. Behind this camp was a vessel capable of holding at least 
one hundred warriors, The fortress, the tent, and vessel! were moved by means of wheels, which 
were concealed, as well as those who moved them. A great battle arose between the Grecian heroes 
of the camp and vessel, and the Trojans shut up in their fortress; but it lasted only a short time, for 
the crowd of spectators was so great and the heat so intense, that many persons were wounded o: 
stifled. 

The court of Burgundy showed an excessive taste for shows of animals and automatons. At « 
festival which took place on occasion of the marriage of Charles the Bold with the princess Marga- 
ret of England, three interludes were represented. A great unicorn first entered, carrying a leopard 
on his back. In one of his paws the leupard held the arms of England, in the other a Queen Mar- 
garet, in allusion to the name of the princess. 

In ancient times it was the custom to drink wine and eat eggs at the beginning of the repast, in 
order to strengthen the stomach. On ordinary days the dinner of Charlemagne consisted of fou 
courses, with a single plate of roasted game. 

Persons formerly ate from wooden tables, without any species of cloth ; but they took care to keep 
it polished. In later times it was covered with a skin, which was finally replaced by a cloth of linen 
or cotton. Till the time of Charles V., napkins were hardly used in common society ; the first came 
from Khinns, which city presented to the king one of great value. A napkin was cut with great 
ceremony before the place of a knight who had merited disgrace, and his plate was turned bottom 
upwards. The knight was then constrained to wash himself from the stain or show that he had 
been injured. This occurrence happened to the count d’Ostravan, at the table of Charles V1.; « 
herald cut his napkin in two, before him, saying, that a prince who did not bear aims, was unworthy 
to dine at the table of the king. William replied with astonishment, ‘I carry a lance and buckler as 
well as any other knight.”’ «That cannot be,” replied the herald, “ or you would have revenged 
the death of your grand-uncle.” History adds that this public lesson produced the effect upon the 
count which had been expected. 

Crusts of bread of a circular form were the first plates; next they were made of wood, and finally 
of all sorts of metals. 

The ancients were acquainted with the method of making glass ; the moderns employed it at first 
only for the windows of churches and palaces, and finally the use of it was extended to all habi- 
tations. 

The period in which the first chimney was built is determined with difficulty ; as to the invention 
of stoves, it belongs to the Germans and other nations of the north. From the year 1588, we find 
in Paris stoves in residences and in the royal galleries. 












































THE WINDOW OF DESPAIR. 


A FRENCH STORY. 


We were just out of College, and determined, for the last time, to have one of those pleasant 
little parties which the first Thursday in every month had, for the last eight years, successively 
ushered in with so much merriment. The car came for us, and, laden with prizes, we jumped in, 
and were received the same evening at the castle of Sauveboeuf by the family of our friend and 
comrade Leon de L 

Leon’s father was a little, lively, old man; I fancy I can see him now, seated at the long table 
which was always lengthened to suit the number of guests, Towards the end of supper, Mr. L 
amused himself by telling our fortunes. 

« You, Armand,” said he, to a great fellow with a profusion of light curls, “ you shall be seated 
upon the fleur-de-lis. You will wear a long flowing robe. I will bet s bottle of Cahors that you 
will be a judge.” 

This prophecy excited our mirth ; for, indeed, Armand was more of the nature of an epicurean 
than of the future judge in the council chamber. I accepted the bet. If Mr. L , were he alive 
now, I should lose it, for Armand is an attorney. 

«* Done !” cried the old man, “ but as we must wait some time before it can be decided, I will, in 
the meantime, bring up one bottle out of my cellar, which I know you will like. It has been forty 
years there. Think of that, my young fellows.’ He got up and took a candle, and we all prepared 
to accompany him. 

The cellar where he kept his wine wasa large vaulted room, similar to the vaults at Saint Denis’s 
Church, At the farther end was a little Gothic door, entirely black. Barrels were laid along the 
walls, but a skilful eye soon discovered that this was not the original destination of the apartment. 
The pavement, although now unequal and broken, had been of smooth stone. 

The old man was pleased with our surprise and admiration ; he seated himself on an erapty cask, 
and raised his candle so as to show every portion to the best advantage. And then the legend! for 
what old vaulted room has not one? ‘The following is Mr. L——’s story. 

After the wars with Holland, the youngest son of the Marquis of Sauveboeuf returned to this 
castle, (belonging to bis father,) and resolved to pass the remainder of his days in retirement and 
repose, after 2 somewhat disorderly youth, He was a gallant officer, and handled the sword and the 
lyre equally well, and was a great favorite with the ladies of his time, and, moreover, a great spend- 
thrift. 

The evening of his arrival he retired to his sleeping room about eleven o'clock. Soon after, all 
was quiet in the casile. The officer alone did not sleep; he who had been accustomed to the noise 
and uproar of the nights at Versailles, was disturbed by the silence around him. The moon was 
shining brightly, he opened his window and looked abroad on the landscape beneath him. 

«“ The window of despair?” interrupted Leon. 

“ Hush!” said his father, «I say he opened a window, 1 no matter which one. He was occupied 
in this manner, when, a little after midnight, on the other side of the river, behind a clump of trees, 
he saw a white robe float in the wind, and a female figure walked slowly along the bank. The officer 
rubbed his eyes, and felt, certainly, no inclination to go to bed yet. With caution, so as not to be 
observed, he descended the staircase, anarmed and bare-headed, and arrived at the gate leading to the 
water. Fortunately a little boat was tied to a tree; he jumped in, and a few strokes of the oar brought 
him to the other side. ‘The lady in white was there still. She turned towards him, and then con- 
tinued her rambling, quickening her pace a little as she beheld the officer following her. He went 
on until at last she led him to the top of the Arseme hill. When he arrived here he heard a con- 
fused noise of trumpets, cries to hattle,.the clashing of arms, and tramping of horses, and although 
the moon shone clear, he could see nothing. ‘Terrified and wearied, the young man sank to the 
ground. All that was known of him afterwards was that he never appeared again under the banner 
of Louis XIV. He took orders and entered the church. He even became afterwards an Abbé, 
no slight honor at that period, for the Abbés of Chancelade was always mitred and crosiered like a 
bishop.” 

Saying this, the old man opened the little Gothic door I have mentioned, and we beheld an empty 
tomb, more modern than the surrounding architecture. On the tomb was placed a figure in stone of 
a mitred Abbot, in tolerable preservation, notwithstanding the destructive and sacreligious habits of 
the times. On the wall we deciphered, but with great difficulty, the escutcheon of Sauveboeuf, 
without arms or crown, and some pious inscriptions. 

From one corner of this little apartment, Mr. L—— took a bottle of wine, and we bade adieu to 
the lordly sepulchre of the house of Sauveboeuf. On our return into the dining room, we pressed 
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the old man so anxiously fo: more details upon this interesting subject, that he sent to his library 
for an old journal in manuscript, and read as follows :— 

Towards the close of the thirteenth century, the lord of Sauveboeuf, whose ancestors built this 
castle, was engaged in « war with two neighboring barons, those of Losse and Montignac. Sauve- 
boeuf had a very pretty daughter ; this young lady fell in love with the baron de Losse. One day, 
when he was permitted to visit at her father’s castle, he mounted his horse and descended the grand 
staircase backwards, The gentleman also loved her very much, but soon saw a fearful rival in the 
person of Montignac, who managed to enlist De Losse in a war with Sauveboeuf, and by that means 
to farther his own plans. 

A great battle was fought at Sauveboeuf, where the baron de Losse was killed, people said, by 
Montignac. It is certain, however, that he returned home with Sauveboeuf, who struck him on the 
shoulder, and called him “ son-in-law.” 

The next day, in the midst of the merry-making, an old woman, pale and trembling, entered the 
banquetting hall. “Sire,” exclaimed she, “ there isan end to weddings and rejoicings, your daugh- 
ter has thrown herself out of the window into the river, which flows so fast and so black between 
the rocks !” 

At this sudden news, the Sire de Montignac was so overcome that he swallowed three pints of 
. wine, one afteranother. As to Sauveboeuf, he swore he would make a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, and 
ie] be slain under its walls, but it is not known if he accomplished his vow. 
rel As to the truth of this story, it is indisputable. The window of despair exists yet. It is on the < 
Le) north side of the castle, two leagues from the little village of Montignac, and the castle of Losse, on 
: :> the high Vezere rock, where the waters flows so fast and so black, between the rocks. 
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Most aptly is thy name applied, Fair Hill! 

‘i i To tell thy wond’rous beauty and array 

Of elemental energies, whose sway, 

Like Castaly, or the Hygeian rill, E: 

Blends in salubrious strength, a skill E 

To overcome disease and miasma i 

Of pent-close city—an efficient stay 2 

Paibe Of Life, its native yearnings, to fulfill— i: 

; ta For fair thy waters glide, and would compare % 
To the pure crystaline of mountain stream, : 

Embower'd by verdant banks—a fairer scene 

The eye ne’er rested on—while the bland air 

Comes in the softness of its healing spell, 

To revel, where the scient arts excel. 


Yet, fain would I, that ye were far beyond 

* The crude endearments of commercial grace ; 
Whose ebon’d arms ere long, with close embrace, 
Will cumber thee, and spread upon 

: Thy emerald fields, a meet comparison 

r | To the Cyclopian isles, and rade Volcanic trace _ 

: Of sordid industry— perchance efface 

The pure transparency, that mirrors on 

Thy sun-bright wave, or from the genial air 

Extract its wholesome balm—whilst far and wide, 

Masses of fassil glebe will be descried, 

Torn from the inner earth, and now laid bare 

For busy marts, and winter’s fuel’d store, 

To mun the virent beauty of thy shore! 
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BY WILLIAM LANDOR, ESQ., PHILADELPHIA, ‘ ieee 
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(Continued from page 291.) | 


45. To ponder too profoundly on the nature of things—to question too curiously the value of 
things—to weigh too nicely the results of things—is the wisdom of devilhood. If you take from 
men their false enthusiasms and their self deceptions, you purify and paralyze their minds. 
Through his weakness, man is happy; through his paltriness, he is great. Blinding passion, de- 
luding hope, mele-eyed views, erroneous valuations—the fancy that deceives, the feebleness that 
stops—these are the reproach and the glory of life. Wisdom is the crown of heaven; the curse of 
earth :—virtue, a praise on high; a punishment below. Our condition is human; to approach our 
natures to the divine, is to oppose the eternal fitness of things. He that puts off his manhood while 
garmented in life, will be accused. He that aspires to godhood, will find himself a devil; which is 
a God turned wrong side out. While we are in life, it is our best happiness, our best glory, our 
best virtue, to be wen. In the progress of mental and moral aspiration, we become, at the same 
moment, Gods, and nothing: we attain the faculties of heaven and the feelings of hell. 

46. Talk as you may about the equality of the intellect and the independency of the soul, after 
all you cannot help respecting the man who dines an hour later than you do. 

47, if retirement is needful to give the thoughtful opportunity and power to labor, often ming- 
ling in the tumult of the world is necessary as a reminder of the motives and directions of labor. 

48. Scripture speaks of the /eaven of unrightness; perhaps because it makes men rise. 

49, Law, if the offspring of God, hath this resemblance to its parent, that it dwells in darkness, 
and is compassed round with clouds, 

50. An aristocratic monarchy, like that of England, is the best form of a republic ; a pure demo- 
cracy, like that of America, the worst of a despotism. 

51. There is a large class of minds which, in the conduct of their real actions, can never find the 
way from the prothonotary’s to the sheriff’s office. They sign judgment infallibly well; but they 
cannot take execution. 

52. Devotion to books is not to be teo much encouraged, It enslaves, stiffens, and dulls the 
mind ; and it ruins the manners. It is not by the amount of knowledge, but of available knowledge, 
that men’s weight and worth is measured ; for, to speak truly, a man has no more strength than he 
can put forth, The knowledge that is elaborated by the exercise of the mind, is prompt and prac- 
tical; that which is struck out by conversation and reflection, and that which is suggested by action, 
are of this kind. But if, by poring over books, the ability to use knowledge instantly and easily, 
declines in the proportion of the increase of knowledge, the student has made no real advancement 
at all; nay, by impairing his capacity to use his own knowledge, he has retrograded. 

53. Every body talks of the mob, but nobody can be found who belongs to the mob. 

54. “ Noscitur a soviis” is the world’s maxim; but it is not true. Regulate your conduct, but 
not your judgment, by it. 

55. Suspicious persons are, of all people, the most easily deceived; for the habit of suspecting 
even where they trust, causes them to trust even where they suspect. 

56, A statesman who would succeed, must accommodate the spirit of his policy to the temper of 
his nation and times. In a young and enterprising country, he will be most popular who is most 
energetic. In a utilitarian age, a politician should not be discussing forms and reverencing senti- 
ments. Let him gain an end which the people approve, and he need not care what sanctity of right 
and truth he violates ; for it is the essence of that philosophy, that the end vindicates the means. 

57. When men act individually, they are more easily bubbled than bullied, for they have usually 
less meanness than weakness; when they act in masses, they are more readily bullied than bubbled, 
for they have, in that condition, less confidence than cunning. In a monarchy, therefore, a states- 
man’s best faculty is sagacity, for he engages with persons; in a democracy a ruler’s surest depend- 
ence is boldness, for he deals with the people. 

58. It rarely happens, in a democracy, that the head of a party is the master of it. 

59. Unhappy law of life! that of systems of life we can prove each one false, no one true. 

60. We hear much of the progress of toleration; but in intellectual candor and true charity of 
mind, the world has made little progress. It has only changed the quick intolerance of exclusion 
for the still more relentless bigotry of liberatism. 

51, In a democracy the most violent party will always prevail. 

62. How much our appreciation of moral qualities depends upon an esteem for the persons who 
possess them. That carefulness which in a friend is an honorable prudence, is, in an enemy, a 
disgusting avarice. That which is here an excellent modesty, is there a wretched cowardice. 
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63. A people may always be persuaded to make or accept a law, the present working of which 
would please them, although its action in future times will be disagreeable to them; and the people 
will never embrace or adopt what in the present is distasteful to them. Hence a statesman who 
wishes to have a law passed by the people, should so manage circumstances, or so choose his time, 
that the immediate operation of the new measure may be popular. 

64. Solitude of thought is sin; sympathy of feeling, goodness. Those thoughts that are unpar- 
taken are unholy ; those which two or more minds must create or sustain, are virtuous. But ob- 
serve, that many men may have the same thought at once, but each in a lenely way; and so that 
thought will be evil. This is the difference between a mob and a church. 

65. The moralist who regards the results of this life only, should call weakness and simpleness 
vices; wisdom and vigor, moral viitues. 

66. To discover truth is a far commoner and lower faculty than to weigh truth. There are 
thousands in private life can aggregate brilliant notions, schemes, and arguments upon any sub- 
ject: he that can detect among the mass that consideration which is the important, the controlling 
one, is the man of an age—the effective, the great man. 

67. The Roman standard—the eagle—was worshipped as a God. How many parties and sects 
are there, who, like the Roman soldiers, worship their standards ? 

68. In the religion of Zoroaster, each genius was surrounded by assistant genii, called Kamkars. 
This is but a figure of earthly genius. Dumont, Chamfort, Maubillon, were the Kamkars of Mira- 
beau. How many Kamkars had Napoleon? 

69. Those virtues which lean towards the character of weaknesses, are not the stuff that a states- 
man should be made of; those vices which incline towards power will do him less harm. 

70. A politician, like an author, had better be talked of badly, than not at all; there are even 
times, in a democracy, when notoriety is better than fame. 

71. A Roman maniage was performed by the parties accepting “thé necessary elements of fire 
and water.” That junction well typified the union of passion and possessiun. Our mairiages, like 
the Roman, bring water to fire. 

72. That ruler will be the greatest and most popular whose actions most fill and inflame the 
imagination of his people. The more a ruler does of extraordinary and new, the more he will be 
the idol of his nation. 

73. In polities, the defamation of an enemy is to be managed with great caution; as a bad repu- 
tation of a certain kind does a man good with the mob. The report of vices that are only scanda- 
tous. and neither odious nor contemptible, will rather benefit a public man. 


FADED JOYS. 


BY A SOUTHRON, WILMINGTON, N. C. 


“Gone for aye!” 


Wuen the sky is dark and lowering, 
And the seud is flying fast-— 

When with wailing, fitful roaring, 
Comes the sighing of the blast. 


When e!! nature’s dark and dreary, 
And a gloomy aspect wears, 

And the spirits faint and weary, 
Bowed beneath ideal cares, 


Then, when winds are howling madly 
From the dark and murky skies, 
With a feeling mild, yet sadly, 
Faded joys around me tise! 





Faded joys and pleasure’s dreaming— 
Which I thought could ne’er decay— 
Vanished! as the rainbow beaming’ 
In rich beauty, fades away. 


And the undying heart’s emotion, 
Chills !—aye, chills, above the scene, 
O’er the wreck of love’s devotion, 
And the bliss that once had been. 


Vain! oh, vain is the endeavor] 
In the past one charm to find, 
That hath lived, untarnished, ever, 
And still lives to cheer the mind! 





REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 





The Confessions of Harry Lorrcquer ; with numerous Illustrations, by Phiz. Carey and Hart, 
Philadelpiiia, 1840, 


Tus plan of Harry Lorrequer—if plan it may be called—is to present a succession of the most 
ludicrous adventures and situations which it is possible to conceive, with just enough of story and 
plot to hold them together. Many of these are complete episodes, having not the slightest con- 
nexion with the fortunes of the hero, while in others he plays the leading part. He is, however, 
much more frequently the butt than the perpetrator of a practical joke. His good nature and his 
determination to enjoy the present, at all hazards, are qualifications which serve to carry him 
through all his “ moving accidents by flood and field,” unscathed. 

We have no disposition to find fault with the desultory character of Harry’s story. It was pub- 
lished in detached portions, each of which was expected to afford the reader a certain quantum of 
good fun, without detaining him more than half an hour in the reading ; and considering that these 
were the conditions under which it was written, we must allow that it is very difficult to conceive 
how the thing could have been better done. If the whole narrative has not been so constructed as 
to conform to laws of epic composition, it is very certain that each chapter has a special set of 
unities of its own—one action—one time—one place—and that it will raise, at the end, one long, 
loud, hearty roar of laughter. Such should be the character of a periodical novel of which humor 
purports to be the chief recommendation. Such is the character of Charles O'Malley, and of the 
best of the Pickwick Papers. This mode of publishing works of fiction has one advantage. It 
strictly forbids every thing like prolixity, dullness, or disquisition. On the writer must go with his 
narrative, coute qu'il coute; and if he turns aside to tell a story, it must be piquant or thrilling— 
laughable or horrible to a degree. Otherwise the numbers won’t sell; the bookseller grumbles, and 
the edition goes to the trunkmaker. The success of these periodical stories is attributable, however, 
scarcely less to the labors of Cruikshank and Phiz, than those of Boz and Lorrequer. 


The Young Prima Donna: A Romance of the Opera. By Mrs. Grey, author of the Duke. Lee 
and Blanchard, Philadelphia, 1840, 


This story is admirable, both in intention and execation. It describes the short and brilliant 
career of a Prima Donna at the London Opera. The character of the heroine is evidently formed 
upon a careful study of the real traits of Malibran, with such variations in the details as snited the 
purposes of fiction. The manner in which the mental refinement and moral purity of Rosalie are 
made to triumph over all the untoward circumstances of her situation, evince a great deal of skill 
and tact in the author; and all the events of her history are such as to arrest the attention and 
awaken the sympathy of the reader. In the character of Arturo the author has shown an intimate 
acquaintance with the national traits of the Italians. Lady Constance, Fitz-Ernest, and Mr. Leslie 
himself, the sober cluonicler of the cantatrice’s eventful life, are all natural and consistent through- 
out. The moral tendency of the story, like that of “the Duke,” is unexceptionable. 


Two Years before the Mast. A Personal Narrative of Life at Sea. Harper and Brothers, New 
York, 18406 


This narrative was written under circumstances which give it a peculiar interest. The author, 
Mr. Dana, son of Richard H. Dana, Esq., the author of the “Idle Man,” “ The Buccaneer,” &c. 
having injured his eyes, and somewhat impaired his general health, by intense application to his 
studies at the Wniversity, was advised by his physicians to take a sea-voyage. He chose to go 
“before the mast,” and the volume before as is the result of his personal experience as a common 
sailor. Mr. Dana’s liberal education alone would not bave enabled him to give the world so origi- 
nal and interesting a volume, but his excellent judgment and sound sense has rendered it not only 
a most delightful treat to the general reader, but an invaluable repository of facts and observations 
to all who would become acquainted with the rea/ condition of the common sailor. 

Abandoning the mawkish sentiment and fustian style with which it has become fashionable to 
write about the ocean, its adventurers, and its scenery, Mr. Dana confines him to a “ round, unvar- 
nished” narrative of facts, and with characteristic modesty, limits his observations, reflections, and 
descriptions to what is absolutely forced on him by the attending circumstances. If Jack tells a 
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story, down it goes in the journal, “verbatim et <teratim ;” the sea rhetoric unsophisticated by 
landsmen’s figures and scholar-like phraseology. It is salt—sea-sglt. If some odd sailor supersti- 
tion attracts the author's attention, he gives us the facts in relation to it, just as they presented 
themselves to him, adding no more of theory or philosophy than the case demands; snd studiously 
avoiding every thing like disquisition. Most of our nautical writers have a way of introducing into 
their narratives all sorts of irrelevant matter, by having recourse to the laws of mental associatiun. 
Every object—every incident at sea reminds them of some object or incident on land; and, glad to 
escape from that which is not ‘/e/r element, “by way of a slant,” they instantly launch into a wide 
field of illustration, recollection, and description of matters and things on shore. Not so Mr. Dana. 
He chastises his imagination—lops off or leaves out every thing that can possibly be designated as 
out of character or out of place in a common sailor's journal. There is nothing like ostentation or 
display in his book. There is no affectation of superiority to those about him—no ribald jests or 
burlesque descriptions of the humble quarters and humble fare of his messmates. What he could 
not conceal, his superior sense and cultivated taste, are indeed disclosed, but not obtruded upon the 
reader’s notice. For one who has seen sv much, never to vapor o1 “ show off,” is, indeed, a rarity 
in this age of charlatanism and pretension. 

We have little 100m for extracts; but we cannot refrain from presenting our readers with the 
following account of a squall striking the vessel, which affords a fair specimen of his talent at nau- 
tical description. 


Monday, June 26th. During the first part of this day, the wind continued fair, and, as we were 
going before it, it did not feel very cold, so that we kept at work on deck, in our common clothes 
and round jackets. Our watch had an afternoon watch below, for the first ume since leaving San 
Diego, and having inquired of the third mate what the latitude was at noon, and made our usual 
guesses as to the time she would need, to be be up with the Horn, we turned-in, fora nap. We 
were sleeping away “at the rate of knots,” when three knocks on the scuttle, and “ All hands, 
ahoy !” started us from our berths. What could be the matter? It did not appear to be blowing 
hard, and looking up through the scuttle, we could see that it was a clear day, overhead; yet the 
watch were taking in sail. We thought there must be a sail in sight, and that we were about to 
heave-to and speak her; and were just congratulating ourselves upen it—for we had seen neither 
sail nor land since we left port—when we heard the mate's voice on deck, (he turned-in « ail stand- 
ing,” and was always on deck the moment he was called,) singing out to the men who were taking 
in the studding-sails, and asking where his watch were. We did not wait tor a second call, but 
tumbled up the ladder; and there, on the starboard bow, was a bank of mist, covering sea and sky, 
and driving diectly for us. I had seen the same before, in my passage round in the Pilgrim, and 
knew what it meant, and that there was no time to be lost. We had nothing on but thin clothes, 
yet there was not a moment to spare, and at it we went. 

The boys of the other watch were in the tops, taking in the top- gallant studding-sails, and the 
lower and top-mast studding-sails were coming down by the run. It was nothing bat « haul down 
and clew up,” until we got all the studding-sails in, and the royals, flying-jib, and mizen top-gallant 
sail furled, and the ship kept off a little, to take the squall. ‘The fore and main top-gallant sails 
were still on her, for the “ old man” did not mean to be frightened in broad daylight, and was de- 
termined to carry sail til] the last minute. We ali stood waiting for its coming, when the first blast 
showed us that it was not to be trified with. Rain, sleet, snow, and wind, enough to take our 
breath from us, and make the toughest turn his back to windward! The ship lay nearly over upon 
her beam-ends; the spars and rigging snapped and cracked ; and her top-galiant masts bent like 
whip-sticks. “ Clew up the fore and main top-gailant sails!’ shouted the captain, and all hands 
sprang to the clewlines. The decks were standing nearly at an angle of forty-five degrees, and the 
ship going like a mad steed through the water, the whole forward part of her in a smother of foam, 
The halyards were let go and the yard clewed down, and the sheets started, and in a few minutes 
the sails smothered and kept in by clewlines and buntlines. “Furl ’em, sir?” asked the mate. 
« Let go the top-sail halyards, fore and aft!” shouted the captain, in answer, at the top of his voice. 
Down came the tup-sail yards, the reef-tackles were manned and hauled out, and we climbed up to 
windward, and sprang into the weather rigging. The violence of the wind, and the hail and sleet, 
driving nearly horizontally across the ocean, seemed actually to pin us down tu the rigging. It was 
hard work making head against them. One after another, we got out upon the yatds. And here 
we had work to do; for our new sails, which had hardly been bent long enough to get the starch 
out of them, were as stiff as boards, and the new earings and reef-points, stiffened with the sleet, 
knotted like pieces of iron wire. Having only our rouad jackets and straw hats on, we were soon 
wet through, and it was every moment growing colder. Our hands were soon stiffened and numbed, 
which, added to the stiffness of every thing else, kept us a good while on the yard. After we had 
got the sail hauled upon the yard, we had to wait a jong time for the weather eating to be passed ; 
but there was no fault to be found, for French John was st the earing, and a better sailor never laid 
out on a yard; so we leaned over the yard, and beat our hands upon the sai!, te keep them from 
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freezing. At length the word came—* Haul out to leeward”--and we seized the reef-points and 
hauled the band taught for the lee earing. “Taught band—knot away,” and we got the first reef 
fast, and were just going to lay down, when—* Two reefs—two reefs !” shouted the mate, and we 
had a second reef to take, in the same way. When this was fast, we laid down on deck, manned 
the halyards to leeward, nearly up to our knees in water, sct the top-sail, and then laid aloft on the 
main top-sail yard, and reefed that sail in the same manne1; for, as I have before stated, we were a 
good deal reduced in numbers, and, to make it woise, the carpenter, only two days before, cut his 
leg with an axe, so that he could not go aloft. This weakened us so that we could not well manage 
more than one top-sail at a time, in such weather as this, and, of course, our labor was doubled. 
From the main top-sail yard, we went upon the main yard, and took a reef in the main-sail. No 
sconer had we got on deck, than—*« Lay aloft there, mizen-top-men, and close-reef the mizen top- 
sail!” This called me; and being nearest to the rigging, I got first aloft, and out to the weather 
earing. English Ben was on the yard jast after me, and took the lee earing, and the rest of our 
gang weie soon on the yard, and began to fist the sail, when the mate considerately sent up the 
cook and steward, to help us. I could now account for the long time it took to pass the other ear- 
ings, for, todo my best, with a strong hand to help me .at the dog’s ear, I could net get it passed 
until I heard them beginning to complain in the bunt. One reef after another we took in, until the 
sail was close-reefed, when we went down and hoisted away at the halyards. In the meantime. the 
jib had been furled and the stay-sail set, and the ship, under her reduceu sail, had got more upright, 
and was under management; but the two top-gallant sails were still hanging in the buntlines, and 
slatting and jerking as though they would take the masts out of her, We gave a look aloft, and 
knew that our work was not done yet; and sure enough, no sooner did the mate see that we were 
on deck, than—* Lay aloft there, four of you, and furl the top-gallant sails !"” This called me again, 
and two of us went aloft, up the fore rigging, and two more up the main, upon the top-gallant yards. 
The shrouds were now iced over, the sleet having formed a crust or cake round ail the standing rig- 
ging, and on the weather side of the masts and vards. When we got upon the yard, my hands 
were so num) that I could not have cast off the knot of the gasket to have saved my life. Weboth 
lay over the yard for a few seconds, beating our hands upon the sail, until we started the blood into 
our fingers’ ends, and at the next moment our hands were in a burning heat. My companion on 
the yard was a lad, who came out in the ship a weak, puny boy, from one of the Boston schools— 
« no larger than a sprit-sail sheet knot,” nor “ heavier than a paper of lamp-black,” and “ not strong 
enouzh to haul a shad off a gridiron,” but who was now “ as long asa spare top-mast, strong enough 
to knock down an ox, and hearty enough to eat him.” We fisted the sail together, and after six or 
eight minutes of hard hauling and pulling and beating down the sail, which was as stiff as sheet 
iron, we managed to get it furled; and snugly furled it must be, for we knew the mate well enough 
to be certain that if it got adrift again, we should be called up from our watch below, at any hour of 
the night, to furl it. 


Select Discourses on the Functions of the Nervous System, in Opposition to Phrenology, Mate- 
rialism, and Atheism. ‘Pe which is prefixed a Lecture on the Diversities of the Haman Che- 
racter, arising from Physiological Peculiarities. By John Augustine Smith, Member of the 
Royal College of Surgeons, London, President of the College of Physicians end Surgeons for 
the University of New York, and Professor of Physiology in that Institution. D. Appleton 
and Co., New York. 


The subjects above enumerated are discussed with considerable ability in the volume before us. 
The author displays much research and reflection, and his style is marked with vigor and perspicuity. 
He goes iato quite an elaborate examination of the whole subject of phrenology, with a full deter- 
mination to set aside its pretentions to rank asa science. We, by no means, subscribe to his opinions, 
but we have no objection to presenting our readers with a specimen of his arguments. 


Our inquiry then, gentlemen, as to the point immediately at issue, is reduced to two questions of 
mere fact, First, Where certain projections of the brain exist, are they, without any assignable 
cause for the exception, invariably accompanied by certain qualities of the mind? Second, Has 
any one instance oécurred in which those qualities were present, and unattended by their alleged 
“organs ?” 

Before I proceed to give specilic replies to these queries, pern.it me to premise a general remark, 
and follow it by an illustration—greatly to be lamented. The remark is this. If the power of every 
“ organ” be as its bulk, the power of the whole must be as the bulk of the whole. In other words, 
the size of a man’s head is the exact measure of his capacities, moral and intellectual, taken collec- 
tively. Now this correspondence, I am sorry to say, does not uniformly prevail, and [ am myse!f 
‘the unfortunate exception. I have hitherto seen one individual oniy, whose head was rather larger 
than my own, and one who was my equal. Yet notwithstanding this prodigious “ development,” 
and although my temperament is not only sanguine, but ardent, so that my brain has all the benefit 
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to be derived from a fall supply of wel! aériated blood—yet, notwithstanding these auspicious cir- 
cumstances, I have seen, with sorrow be it said, both in Europe and America, men less amply pro- 
vided, yet greater than I! 

Not, however, to lay too much stress upon a particular case, I have been, for many years, in the 
habit of regarding every remarkable head, which has come under my notice. That my observations 
have occasionally corresponded with the phrenological theory is very true, but a want of conformity, 
if not more common, has been so frequent, as to render me an absolute disbeliever in the doctrine of 
distinct cerebral “ organs.” It has, indeed, been objected to me, that I am deficient in those little 
accretions about the brows, by which we are enabled to see things as they are. Perhaps so—but I 
must beg leave to trust my own eyes notwithstanding, particularly as I never could perceive, but that 
I discern, as well as another, whatever my visual organs have been trained to distinguish. Through 
an hereditary, and nearly fatal tendency to consumption, a shot on the wing, and a hunter of deer, 
and of foxes, I can mark the flying quarry, and detect the faint traces of larger game, or find my way 
in the forest, with as much dexterity as any sportsman wiih whom I have associated, whose genera! 
habits have borne even an analogy to my own. Yet to avoid error, I have selected, and shall state 
instances so strongly marked, as to render a mistake impracticable. 

There was, at the college where [ was educated, a pupil of whose physical formation you wil! 
have an accurate idea, when I state that the students of mathematics used to write on the walls, 
« What is a line? G. M.’s body.” “ What is a point! G. M.’s head.” This last was so small and 
round, that hats being imported in those days, in what were called nests, that is, one within the 
other, Mr. M. was in the habit of selecting the first in the series, and it was as perfectly circular 
when laid aside as when first put on, 

Now this gentleman labored under no deficiency, and, with some eccentricity, was endowed with 
talents much above the common order. 

Again, there resided in the same neighborhood a Mr. C, whose cranium was so diminutive and 
so globular, that it was a matter also of ridicule. A turnip was in this case taken as the symbol, 
where turnips are usually about the size of the fist. The similitude, I have been assured by a per- 
son, not at all given to romancing, was very striking. Yet Mr. C. was distinguished for good sense, 
and devoid of peculiarities, either positive, or negative. 

I have been long acquainted with a Mr. J., whose head is the one formerly alluded to, as surpass- 
ing my own. This remarkable bulk is chiefly owing to the prodigious projection of the parietal 
eminences, (No. 12,) the “ organ” of “ caution,” « doubt,” and “ wavering.” 

Here then we have a case, as strongly marked as a case can be, and how well phrenology and 
fact agree, you may judge. The intellectual powers of this gentleman are respectable. But the 
characteristic trait of himself and family is Covrace. 

Lastly, I have known a person, the posterior part of whose head formed so straight a line with the 
back of his neck, as to be an object of derision. Yet in this absence of “ philo-progenitiveness,” love 
of children was a striking feature in his disposition. In this case, we have the sentiment, without 
the “organ.” In the former, we had the “ organ,” and not the quality. 

But you may require facts upon a larger scale. ‘lake then the family of a man. Sexual passion 
is said to depend upon the size of the carebellum. That division of the brain is largest in the Cau- 
casian, less in the North American Indian, and least in the African. “ Amativeness”’ is strongest 
in the last, more feeble in the first, and nearly at zero im the aboriginal of this continent. 

If you extend your inquiries, from human, to comparative anatomy, phrenology fares no better 
In the whale, the brain is absolutely large, yet the animal is dulland stupid. In the Canary bird, 
that organ has more than twice the relative size which it has in man, and there is no remarkable in- 
telligence. ‘T'o the alligato: is assigned a most diminutive brain—perhaps the one thousandth part 
of the creature’s bulk—and he evinces no want of sagacity. According to M. Serres, the cerebellum 
is but partially developed in fish. In reptiles it is nearly annihilated, though the cerebrum is large. 
Are the finny tribes, with all their fecundity, nearly devoid of the instinct connected with the con- 
tinuance of their races? And are the multitudinous “ creeping things,” yet more destitute of the 
propensity, and, at the same time, remarkable for intellectual endowments, to say nothing of mora! 
qualities ! 

Finally, if the researches of M1. Latarque can be relied on, and they are correct as far as my in- 
formatiog extends, the principles of phrenology require courage and ferocity in the hare, and the 
rabbit, a sanguinary disposition in the beaver, and that the ferret be guiltless of blood. 

If then, we can rely upon universal analogy, supported by specific facts, we are authorized con- 
fidently to answer, in reply to the two queries, which, as I said, comprehend the points immediately 
at issue—First, That those projections of the biain, which are supposed, by the phrenologists, to 
confer particular qualities of the mind, do constantly occur, and are, without any assignable reason 
for the exception, unaccompanied by the alleged qualities. 

Secondly, many instances have happened, where the qualities in question were present, and with- 
out being attended by the cerebral eminences upon which those qualities are said to depend. The 
former examples, of course, weaken, while the latter destioy, the idea of causation, and consequently 
the doctrine of superficial “ organs’ in the brain. 





